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III—VERSES BY LORD BYRON, 


The last he ever wrote ; from a rough copy found amongst 
his papers at the back of the‘ Song of Suli.’ Copied November, 
1824.—JOHN C. HOBHOUSE. 

A note attached to the verses by Lord Byron states they were 
addressed to no one in particular, and were a mere poetical 
Scherzo,—J. C. H. 


ie 


I WATCHED thee when the foe was at our side, 
Ready to strike at him—or thee and me 

Were safety hopeless—rather than divide 
Aught with one loved save love and liberty, 


2. 


I watched thee in the breakers, when the rock 
Received our prow and all was storm and fear, 
And bade thee cling to me through every shock ; | 

This arm would be thy bark, or breast thy bier. 


* We have to inform our readers that the documents appearing 
under this heading, in ‘Murray’s Magazine,’ are all original, and are 
derived from sources to which no Editor or Biographer of Byron has 
hitherto had access. The Copyright in everything published under 
the above heading will be carefully protected from infringement. 
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3. 
I watched thee when the fever glazed thine eyes, 
Yielding my couch, and stretched me on the ground 
When over-worn with watching, ne’er to rise 
From thence if thou an early grave hadst found. 


4. 
The earthquake came, and rocked the quivering wall, 
And men and nature reeled as if with wine. 
Whom did I seek around the tottering hall ? 


For thee. Whose safety first provide for? Thine. 


5. 
And when convulsive throes denied my breath 
The faintest utterance to my fading thought, 
To thee—to thee—e’en in the gasp of death 
My spirit turned, oh! oftener than it ought. 


6. 
Thus much and more; and yet thou lov’st me not, 
And never wilt! Love dwells not in our will. 
Nor can I blame thee, though it be my lot 
To strongly, wrongly, vainly love thee still. 


IV.—LAST WORDS ON GREECE. 


What are to me those honours or renown 

Past or to come, a new-born people’s cry ? 
Albeit for such I could despise a crown 

Of aught save Laurel, or for such could die. 
I am a fool of passion, and a frown 

Of thine to me is as an adder’s eye 
To the poor bird whose pinion fluttering down 

Wafts unto death the breast it bore so high ; 
Such is this maddening fascination grown, 

So strong thy magic or so weak am I. 


—_—__—_——. 
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V.—MR, GIFFORD AND SIR W. SCOTT. 





Tue following letters are especially interesting, as they supply an 
important link in the chain of Lord Byron’s Correspondence. The 
veneration which Lord Byron felt for Mr. Gifford, the first Editor of the 
‘Quarterly Review,’ is well known, and is expressed over and over 
again in his writings, while the numerous emendations adopted by 
the poet at the suggestion of the author of ‘The Baviad’ and ‘The 
Meviad ’ will be found recorded in the notes to Lord Byron’s works. 

On June 18, 1813, Lord Byron wrote to Mr. Murray, requesting him 
to forward “‘the enclosed answer to the kindest letter I ever received in 
my life, my sense of which I can neither express to Mr. Gifford himself 
nor to any one else.” 

The answer has been published in Moore’s ‘ Life of Byron,’ but the 
letter which elicited it, and which we are now, by the kind permission 
of Lord Wentworth, enabled to publish for the first time, was never 
seen by Mr. Moore. 

Lord Byron’s attack on Walter Scott in ‘ English Bards and Scotch 
Reviewers,’ his subsequent remorse, the acquaintance of the two great 


authors which soon ripened into a warm and lasting friendship, are 
matters of familiar history. 


















































Mr. Gifford to Lord Byron. 


James St., June 13, 1815. 


My DEAR LORD.—You are going, as Murray tells me, to 
leave England for some months. Perhaps I may not have the 
pleasure of seeing you before I set out, and I therefore take the 
only mode in my power of expressing my high opinion of your 
poetical excellence, and of entreating you, as a sincere but 
humble friend, not to squander your extraordinary powers in 
common efforts. It is my deliberate conviction that you may 
choose your station in the Temple of Fame; but it must be, in 
some measure, by concentrating your powers on one point. If 
I might venture to advise, this point should be, in the first 
instance, ‘ Childe Harold.’ A little pains might bring him again 
on the scene, and render him at once the object of tender 
interest and regard. His fixed melancholy might be shaken, 
and glimpses of delight break in occasionally upon his habitual 
gloom. This will not tax your abilities very highly—in the 
moral descriptive you have no equal: deep feeling, pathos, 
harmony, are all your own. Here then is more than is wanted 
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for the purpose. With respect to the sentiments—men and 
women of every description are before you, and free for use; 
but where religion is concerned, some retention is necessary and 
even wise. I say this, because I have observed that posterity 
seldom, if ever, quotes passages of an irreligious tendency with 
any applause, while the writer as he advances in life almost 
always views them with increasing disregard or displeasure. In 
the weak state of my health, I can scarcely hope to witness 
your future fame, which yet I do not the less confidently antici- 
pate, provided you be not greatly, and let me add inexcusably, 
wanting to yourself and the world. 

With my best and most fervent wishes for your health and 
safety while abroad, and happiness on your return. 

I am, my dear Lord, 
Your very faithful and obedient servant, 
(Signed) Wo. GIFFORD. 


In January 1814 was published ‘the Corsair,’ the introduction to 
which contained the following passage: “The stanza of Spenser is 
perhaps too slow and dignified for narrative ; though I confess it is the 
measure most after my own heart: Scott alone of the present genera- 
tion has hitherto completely triumphed over the fatal facility of the 
octo-syllabic verse, and this is not the least victory of his fertile and 
mighty genius.” The following letter contains Scott’s acknowledgment 
of the poem and the compliment. 


Walter Scott to Lord Byron. 


My DEAR LorD—I have delayed thanking you for ‘the 
Bride of Abydos’ until I should have it in my power to send 
you a ‘Life of Dean Swift, with which I have been for some 
time busy, not for acquittal of my debt, but merely to show that 
I am sensible of it. However, it has happened to me, like all 
or most tardy debtors, that my delay of acknowledgment has 
very much increased the burden of my obligation, For I really 
think ‘the Corsair,’ which I received two days since, is the most 
delightful of these three poems, delightful as they all are. Itis 
the good old form of Dryden’s ‘ Fables,’ to me always the most 
delightful part of his works. I assure you I am highly sensible 
of the kind compliment you have paid me in the preface, and am 
not at all mortified by the idea that some part of it may be 
owing to the partiality which the generous and liberal always 
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feel for Ques whe have attempted, with more or less success, 
their own walk to fame. There is only one particular in which 
I hope and think you will be a false prophet, and that is where 
you say you will not soon write again. In our freemasonry, my 
Lord, we may be allowed to talk with some freedom, and there- 
fore, judging from the usual symptoms, I rather hope you will 
not keep your word on this occasion, and that your repose will 
be no longer than such rapid exertion may demand. 

There is one thing I cannot forbear telling you, though I am 
writing to a man I never saw, about one whom I never spoke to 
above twice. I met Lord Elgin in a sale-room to-day, and to 
my surprise he began to talk of ‘the Corsair, of which he seems 
to be a vast admirer. He drew a very lively description of one 
who had been captured by the frigate in which he sailed from 
the Levant, and who seemed by Lord E.’s description to be 
much such a character as your hero. I had a curious account 
of atrocities practised by the pirates and privateers in the 
Levant, which was recorded in the journal of a common sailor 
who had served on board one of them. The journal was found 
when the man, then a King’s seaman, was put in confinement, 
and his chest examined. I had the copy from Sir Edward 
Pellew’s secretary, and its authenticity appeared undoubted. I 
caused it to be published in one of the late volumes of the 
‘Edinburgh Annual Register,’ and from the manner in which 
the unfortunate journalist described his first sensations of horror, 
and then his becoming gradually reconciled to the shedding of 
blood, it is a curious record of the gradual hardening of the 
human heart. 

Adieu, my dear Lord, accept my gratulor in good part ; write 
on when you have no better amusement, and we will ask no 
better than to read on when you will permit us. 

Believe me, very sincerely and respectfully, 
Yours truly obliged, 
(Signed) WALTER SCOTT. 





Edinboro’, 11 Feb., 1814. 








General Grant." 


PART II. 


WE left Grant projecting his attack upon Vicksburg. In the 
autumn of 1862, the second year of the war, the prospect for 
the North appeared gloomy. The Confederates were further ad- 
vanced than at the beginning of the struggle. Many loyal people, 
says Grant, despaired at that time of ever saving the Union; 
President Lincoln never himself lost faith in the final triumph of 
the Northern cause, but the administration at Washington was 
uneasy and anxious. The elections of 1862 had gone against 
the party which was for prosecuting the war at all costs and at 
all risks until the Union was saved. Voluntary enlistments had 
ceased ; to fill the ranks of the Northern armies the draft had 
been resorted to. Unless a great success came to restore the 
spirit of the North, it seemed probable that the draft would be 
resisted, that men would begin to desert, and that the power to 
capture and punish deserters would be lost. It was Grant's 
conviction that there was nothing left to be done but “#0 go 
Sorward to a decisive victory.” 

At first, however, after the battle of Shiloh and the taking of 
Corinth, he could accomplish little. General Halleck, his chief, 
appears to have been at this time ill-disposed to him, and to 
have treated him with coldness and incivility. In July 1862, 
General Halleck was appointed general-in-chief of all the armies 
of the North, with his headquarters in Washington, and Grant 
remained in Tennessee in chief command. But his army 
suffered such depletion by detaching men to defend long lines 
of communication, to repair ruined railroads, to reinforce 
generals in need of succour, that he found himself entirely on 
the defensive in a hostile territory. Nevertheless in a battle 
fought to protect Corinth he repulsed the enemy with great 
slaughter, and being no longer anxious for the safety of the 


* Personal Memoirs of U.S. Grant. (2 vols. ; Sampson Low, Marston, 
& Co.), 
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territory within his command, and having been reinforced, he 
resolved on a forward movement against Vicksburg. 

Vicksburg occupies the first high ground on the Mississippi 
below Memphis. Communication between the parts of the 
Confederacy divided by the Mississippi was through Vicksburg. 
So long as the Confederates held Vicksburg, and Port Hudson 
lower down, the free navigation of the river was prevented. 
The fall of Vicksburg, as the event proved, was sure to bring 
with it the fall of Port Hudson also. Grant saw nearly his 
whole force absorbed in holding the railway lines north of 
Vicksburg ; he considered that if he moved forward, driving the 
enemy before him into Southern territory not as yet subdued, 
those lines in his rear would almost hold themselves, and most of 
his force would be free for field operations, But in moving forward 
he moved further from his bases of supplies. One of these was 
at Holly Springs, in the north of the State of Mississippi ; the 
enemy appeared there, captured the garrison, and destroyed all 
the stores of food, forage, and munitions of war. This loss 
taught Grant a lesson by which he, and Sherman after him, 
profited greatly: the lesson that in a wide and productive 
country, such as that in which he was operating, to cling to a 
distant base of supply was not necessary ; the country he was in 
would afford the supplies needed. He was amazed, he says, 
when he was compelled by the loss of Holly Springs to collect 
supplies in the country immediately around him, at the abundant 
quantity which the country afforded. He found that after 
leaving two months’ supplies for the use of the families whose 
stores were taken, he could, off the region where he was, have 
subsisted his army for a period four times as long as he had 
actually to remain there. Later in the campaign he took full 
advantage of the experience thus gained. 

The fleet.under Admiral Porter co-operated with him, but all 
endeavours to capture Vicksburg from the north were unavailing. 
The Mississippi winds and winds through its rich alluvial valley ; 
the country is intersected by dayous or water-courses filled from 
the river, with overhanging trees and with narrow and tortuous 
channels, where the bends could not be turned by a vessel of any 
length. To cross this country in the face of an enemy was 
impossible. The problem was to get in rear of the object of 
attack, and to secure a footing upon dry ground on the high or 
eastern side of the Mississippi—the side on which Vicksburg 
stands—for operating against the place. On the 3oth of January, 
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1863, Grant, having left Memphis, took the command at Young’s 
Point in Louisiana, on the western bank of the Mississippi, not 
far'above Vicksburg, bent on solving the problem. 

It was a wet country and a wet winter, with high water in the 
Mississippi and its tributaries. The troops encamped on the 
river bank had, in order to be out of the water, to occupy the 
levees, or dykes, along the river edge, and the ground imme- 
diately behind. This gave so limited a space, that one corps of 
Grant’s army, when he assumed the command at Young’s Point, 
was at Lake Providence, seventy miles above Vicksburg. The 
troops suffered much from malarial fevers and other sickness, 
but the hospital arrangements were excellent. 

Four ineffectual attempts were in the course of the winter 
made to get at the object of attack by various routes. Grant, 
meanwhile, was maturing his plan. His plan was to tra- 
verse the peninsula where he lay encamped, then to cross the 
Mississippi, and thus to be able to attack Vicksburg from the 
south and east, Above Young’s Point, at Milliken’s Bend, begins 
a series of bayous, forming, as it were, the chord of an immense 
bend of the Mississippi, and falling into the river some fifty miles 
below Vicksburg. Behind the levees bordering these bayous 
were tolerable roads, by which, as soon as they emerged from the 
waters, Grant’s troops and wagon-trains could cross the peninsula. 
The difficulties were indeed great: four bridges had to be built 
across wide bayous, and the rapid fall of the waters increased 
the current, and made bridge-building troublesome ; but at work 
of this kind the “Yankee soldier” is in his element. By the 
24th of April Grant had his headquarters at the southern 
extremity of the bend. The navy under Admiral Porter, 
escorting steamers and barges to serve as ferries and for the 
transport of supplies, had run fourteen miles of batteries, passed 
Vicksburg, and come down the river to join Grant. <A further 
march of twenty-two miles was still necessary in order to reach 
the first high ground, where the army might land and establish 
itself on the eastern shore. This first high land is at Grand 
Gulf, a piace strongly held at that time by the Confederates, 
and as unattackable from the river as Vicksburg itself. Porter 
ran the batteries of Grand Gulf as he had run those of Vicks- 
burg; the army descended the river a few miles, and on the 
30th of April was landed at Bruinsburg, on the eastern shore, 
without meeting an enemy. 

_Grant’s plan had succeeded. He was established on the 
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eastern bank, below and in rear of Vicksburg. Though Vicks- 
burg was not yet taken, and though he.was in the enemy’s 
country, with a vast river and the stronghold of Vicksburg 
between him and his base of supplies, yet he “felt a degree of 
relief scarcely ever equalled, since I was on dry ground on the 
same side of the river with the enemy.” 

And indeed from this moment his success was continuous. 
The enemy had at Grand Gulf, at Haines Bluff north of Vicks- 
burg, and at Jackson, the capital of the State of Mississippi, in 
which State all these places are, about 60,000 men. After fight- 
ing and losing an action to cover Grand Gulf, the Confederates 
evacuated that place, and Grant occupied it on the 3rd of 
May. By the 7th of May Sherman joined him at Grand Gulf, 
and he found himself with a force of 33,000 men. He then 
determined at once to attack the enemy’s forces in the rear of 
Vicksburg, and then to move on the stronghold itself. In order 
to use Grand Gulf as his base of supplies for these operations, 
he must have constructed additional roads, and this would have 
been a work of time. He determined therefore merely to bring 
up by the single road available from Grand Gulf, what rations 
of biscuit, coffee, and salt he could, and to make the country 
he traversed furnish everything else. Beef, mutton, poultry, 
molasses, and forage were to be found, he knew, in abundance. 
The cautious Halleck would be sure to disapprove this bold plan 
of almost abandoning the base of supplies, but Grant counted on 
being able to obtain his object before he could be interfered 
with from Washington. 

The nature of the ground making Vicksburg easily defensible 
on the south, Grant determined to get on the railroad running 
east from Vicksburg to Jackson, the State capital, and to 
approach the stronghold from that side. At Jackson was a 
strong Confederate force, the city was an important railway 
centre, and all supplies of men and stores for Vicksburg came 
thence ; this source of aid had to be stopped. But in order to 
reach Jackson, Grant had to abandon even that one road by which 
he had partially supplied his army hitherto, to cut loose from 
his base of supplies altogether. He did so without hesitation. 
After a successful action he entered Jackson on the 14th of May, 
driving out of it the Confederates under General Johnston, and 
destroyed the place in so far as it was a railroad centre and a 
manufactory of military supplies. Then he turned westward, 
and after a severe battle shut up Pemberton in Vicksburg. An 
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assault on Pemberton’s defences was unsuccessful, but Vicksburg 
was closely invested. Pemberton’s stores began to run short, 
Johnston was unable to come to his relief, and on the 4th of 
july, Independence Day, he surrendered Vicksburg, with its 
garrison of nearly thirty-two thousand men, ordnance and stores, 
As Grant had foreseen, Port Hudson surrendered as soon as the 
fall of Vicksburg became known, and the great river was once 
more open from St. Louis to the sea. 

In the north the victory of Gettysburg was won on the same 
day on which Vicksburg surrendered. A load of anxiety was 
lifted from the minds of the President and his ministers ; the 
North took heart again, and resolved to continue the war with 
energy, in the hope of soon bringing it to a triumphant issue. 
The great and decisive event bringing about this change was 
the fall of Vicksburg, and the merit of that important success 
was due to Grant. 

He had been successful, and in his success he still retained 
his freedom from “bounce” and from personal vanity; his 
steadfast concern for the public good ; his moderation. Let us 
hear his account of being under fire during a fruitless attack 
by Admiral Porter’s gunboats on the batteries of Grand Gulf: 

“TI occupied a tug, from which I could see the effect of the 
battle on both sides, within range of the enemy’s guns; dut a 
small tug, without armament, was not calculated to attract the fire 
of batteries while they were being assailed themselves.” 

He has to mention a risk incurred by himself ; but mentioning 
it, he is at pains to minimise it. 

When he assumed command in person at Young’s Point, 
General McClernand, from whom the command now passed to 
Grant, his senior and superior, showed temper and remonstrated : 

“ His correspondence with me on the subject was more in the 
nature of a reprimand than a protest. It was highly insub- 
ordinate, dut I overlooked it, as I believed, for the good of the 
service. General McClernand was a member of Congress when 
the Secession War broke out ; he belonged to that party which 
furnished all the opposition there was to a vigorous prosecution 
of the war for saving the Union ; but there was no delay in his 
declaring himself for the Union at all hazards, and there was no 
uncertain sound in his declaration of where he stood in the 
contest before the country.” 

To such a man Grant wished to be forbearing when he could 
say to himself that, after all, it was only his own dignity which 
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was concerned, But later, when an irregularity of the same 
General was injurious to good feeling and unity in the army, 
Grant was prompt and severe : 

“T received a letter from General Sherman, and one from 
General McPherson, saying that their respective commands had 
complained to them of a fulsome congratulatory order published 
by General McClernand to the 13th Corps, which did great 
injustice to the other troops engaged in the campaign. This 
order had been sent north and published, and now papers 
containing it had reached our camps. The order had not been 
heard of by me; I at once wrote to McClernand, directing him 
to send me a copy of this order. He did so, and I at once 
relieved him from the command of the 13th Army Corps. The 
publication of his order in the press was in violation of War 
Department orders, and also of mine.” 

The newspaper press is apt to appear to an American, even 
more than to an Englishman, as part of the order of nature, and 
contending with it seems like contending with destiny. Grant 
had governing instincts. “I always admired the South, as 
bad as I thought their cause, for the boldness with which they 
silenced all opposition and all croaking by press or by 
individuals within their control.” His instincts would have 
led him to follow this example. But since he could do nothing 
against the newspaper nuisance, and was himself the chief 
sufferer by it, he bore it with his native philosophy : 

“Visitors to the camps went home with dismal stories. 
Northern papers came back to the soldiers with these stories 
exaggerated. Because I would not divulge my ultimate plans 
to visitors, they pronounced me idle, incompetent, and unfit to 
command men in an emergency, and clamoured for my removal. 
They were not to be satisfied, many of them, with my simple 
removal, but named who my successor should be. I took no 
steps to answer these complaints, but continued to do my duty, 
as I understood it, to the best of my ability.” 

Surely the Duke of Wellington would have read these 
Memoirs with pleasure. He might himself have issued, too, this 
order respecting behaviour towards prisoners: “Instruct the 
commands to be quiet and orderly as these prisoners pass, and 
to make no offensive remark.” And this other, respecting 
behaviour in a conquered enemy’s country : “Impress upon the 
men the importance of going through the State in an orderly 
manner, abstaining from taking anything not absolutely neces- 
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sary for their subsistence whilst travelling. They should try to 
create as favourable an impression as possible upon the people.” 

But what even at this stage of the war is very striking, and of 

good augury for the re-union which followed, is the absence, in 
general, of bitter hatred between the combatants. There is 
nothing of internecine, inextinguishable, irreconcilable enmity, or 
of the temper, acts, and words which beget this. Often we find 
the vanquished Southerner showing a good-humoured audacity, 
the victorious Northerner a good-humoured forbearance. Let us 
remember Carrier at Nantes, or Davoust at Hamburg, and then 
look at Grant’s picture of himself and Sherman at Jackson, when 
their troops had just driven the enemy out of this capital of a 
“rebel” State, and were destroying the stores and war-materials 
there : 

“Sherman and I went together into a manufactory which had 
not ceased work on account of the battle, nor for the entrance of 
Yankee troops. Our entrance did not seem to attract the 
attention of either the manager or the operatives, most of whom 
were girls, We looked on for a while to see the tent cloth 
which they were making roll out of the looms, with “C.S.A.”* 
woven in each bolt. Finally I told Sherman I thought they had 
done work enough. The operatives were told they could leave, 
and take with them what cloth they could carry. In a few 
minutes the factory was in a blaze. The proprietor visited 
Washington, while I was President, to get his pay for this 
property, claiming that it was private.” 

The American girls coolly continuing to make the Confederate 
tents under the eye of the hostile generals, and the proprietor 
claiming afterwards to be paid by Congress for them as private 
property, are charming. 

It was one of Grant’s superstitions, he tells us, never to apply 
for a post, or to use personal or political influence for obtaining 
it. He believed that if he had got it in this way he would have 
feared to undertake any plan of his own conception, for fear of 
involving his patrons in responsibility for his possible failure. If 
he were selected for a post, his responsibility ended, he said, 
with “his doing the best he knew how.” 

‘Every one has his superstitions. One of mine is that in 
positions of great responsibility every one should do his duty to 
the best of his ability, where assigned by competent authority, 
without application or the use of influence to change his position. 

* Confederate States Army. 
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While at Cairo I had watched with very great interest the 
operations of the Army of the Potomac, looking upon that as 
the main field of the war. I had no idea, myself, of ever having 
any large command, nor did I suppose that I was equal to one ; 
but I had the vanity to think that, as a cavalry officer, I might 
succeed very well in the command of a brigade. On one 
occasion, in talking about this to my staff officers, I said that I 
would give anything if I were commanding a brigade of cavalry 
in the Army of the Potomac, and I believed I could do some 
good. Captain Hellyer suggested that I should make application 
to be transferred there to command the cavalry. I then told 
him that I would cut my right arm off first, and mentioned this 
superstition.” 

But now he was to be transferred, without any solicitation on 
his own part, to “the main field of the war.” At first, however, 
he was appointed to the command of the “ Military Division of 
the Mississippi,” and after fighting a severe and successful battle 
at Chattanooga in November (1863), relieved that place and 
Knoxville, which the Confederates were threatening. President 
Lincoln, who had daily, almost hourly, been telegraphing to him to 
“remember Burnside,” to “do something for Burnside,” besieged 
in Knoxville, was overjoyed. “I wish,” he wrote to Grant, “to 
tender you, and all under your command, my more than thanks, 
my profoundest gratitude, for the skill, courage and perseverance 
with which you and they, over so great difficulties, have effected 
this important object. God bless youall!” Congress voted him 
thanks and a gold medal for his achievements at Vicksburg and 
Chattanooga. 

In the dead of the winter, with the thermometer below zero, 
he made an excursion into Kentucky, and had the pleasure 
of finding the people along his route, both in Tennessee and 
Kentucky, in general intensely loyal to the Union: 

“They would collect in little places where we would stop of 
evenings, to see me. The people naturally expected to see the 
commanding general the oldest person in the party. Iwas then 
forty-one years of age, while my medical director was grey- 
haired, and probably twelve or more years my senior. The 
crowds would generally swarm around him, and thus give me an 
opportunity of quietly dismounting and getting into the house.” 

At the beginning of the next year, 1864, a Bill was passed 
through Congress for restoring the grade of Lieutenant-General 
in the army. Grant was nominated to that rank, and having 
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been summoned to Washington he received his commission 
from the President on the 9th of March, in the presence of the 
Ministers. Before he came to Washington, he had meant to 
return to his command in the West even after being made 
lieutenant-general ; but at Washington he saw reason to change 
his mind. The important struggle was now between the Army 
of the Potomac and Lee. From what he saw, Grant was con- 
vinced that in that struggle no one except himself, with the 
superior rank he now bore, could, probably, “ resist the pressure 
that would be brought to bear upon him to desist from his 
own plans and pursue others.” He obtained, therefore, the 
nomination of Sherman to succeed him in command of the 
Military Division of the Mississippi. On the 12th of March 
orders were published by the War Department, placing Grant 
in chief command of all the armies. 

The position of General Meade, who was at that time in 
command of the Army of the Potomac, and who had won 
the important battle of Gettysburg in the previous summer, 
underwent a grave change through Grant’s promotion. Both 
Meade and Grant behaved very well. Meade suggested to 
Grant that he might wish to have immediately under him 
Sherman, who had been serving with Grant in the West. He 
begged him not to hesitate in making the change if he thought 
it {for the good of the service. The work in hand, he said, was 
of such vast importance, that the feelings and wishes of no one 
person should stand in the way of selecting the right men. He 
was willing himself to serve to the best of his ability wherever 
placed. Grant assured him that he had no thought of moving 
him, and in his Memoirs, after relating what had passed, he 
adds: “ This incident gave me even a more favourable opinion 
of ..eade than did his great victory at Gettysburg the July 
before. It is men who wait to be selected, and not those who 
seek, from whom we may always expect the most efficient 
service.” He tried to make Meade’s position as nearly as 
possible what it would have been had he himself been away in 
Washington or elsewhere ; he gave all orders for the movements 
of the Army of the Potomac to Meade for execution, and to 
avoid the necessity of having to give direct orders himself, he 
established his headquarters close to Meade’s whenever he 
could. Meade’s position, however, was undoubtedly a somewhat 
embarrassing one; but its embarrassment was not increased 
by soreness on his part, or by want of delicacy on Grant's. 
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In the West, the great objects to be attained by Sherman were 
the defeat of Johnston and his army, and the occupation of 
Atlanta. These objects he accomplished, proceeding afterwards to 
execute his brilliant and famous march to Savannah and the sea, 
sweeping the whole State of Georgia. In the East, the opposing 
forces stood between the Federal and Confederate capitals, and 
substantially in the same relations to each other as when the war 
began three years before. President Lincoln told Grant, when he 
first saw him in private, that although he had never professed to 
know how campaigns should be conducted, and never wanted 
to interfere in them, yet “procrastination on the part of com- 
manders, and the pressure from the people at the North and 
Congress, which was always with him, forced him into issuing 
his series of Military Orders. He did not know but they were 
all wrong, and did know that some of them were. What he 
wanted,” he continued, “was a general who would take the 
responsibility and act ; he would support him with all the power 
of the Government.” He added that he did not even ask to 
know what Grant’s plans were. But such is human nature, that 
the next moment he brought out a map of Virginia, showed 
Grant two streams running into the Potomac, and suggested a 
plan of his own for landing the army between the mouths of 
these streams, which would protect its flanks while it moved out. 
“T listened respectfully,” says Grant, with dry humour, “ but did 
not suggest that the same streams would protect Lee’s flanks 
while he was shutting us up.” 

In Grant the President had certainly found a general who 
would take the responsibility, would act, and would keep his 
plans to himself. To beat Lee and get possession of his army, 
was the object. If Lee was beaten and his army captured, the 
fall of Richmond must necessarily follow. If Richmond were 
taken by moving the army thither on transports up the James 
River, but meanwhile Lee’s army were to remain whole and 
unimpaired, the end of the war was not brought any nearer. But 
the end of the war must be reached soon, or the North might 
grow weary of continuing the struggle. For three years the 
war had raged, with immense losses on either side, and no 
decisive consummation reached by either. If the South could 
succeed in prolonging an indecisive struggle year after year still, 
the North might probably grow tired of the contest, and agree 
to a separation. Persuaded of this, Grant, at the beginning 
of May 1864, crossed the Rapidan with the Army of the 
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Potomac, and commenced the forty-three days’ Campaign of the 
Wilderness, 

The Wilderness is a tract north of Richmond, between the 
Rapidan and the James River, much cut up with streams and 
morasses, full of broken ground, densely clothed with wood, and 
thinly inhabited. The principal streams between the Rapidan 


































and the James River are the branches of the Anna, uniting in 
the Pamunkey, and the Chickahominy. The country was 
favourable for defence, and Lee was a general to make the most 
of its advantages. Grant was in an enemy’s country, but, moving 
by his left flank, was in connection with the sea, of which the 
Northerners were masters, and was abundantly supplied with 
everything. Of artillery, in particular, he had so much that he. a 
was embarrassed by it, and had to send some of it away, it 
Overwhelmingly superior in numbers and resources, he pressed 
steadily forward, failing and repulsed sometimes, but coolly in 
persevering. This campaign, of which the stages are the battles de 
of Chancellorsville, Spottsyivania, North, Anna and Cold 
Harbour, was watched at the time in Europe with keen sc 
attention, and is much better known than the operations in the Wi 
West. I shall not attempt any account of it ; for its severity let wl 
the losses of Grant’s successful army speak. When he crossed a 
the Rapidan the Army of the Potomac numbered 115,000 men; ar 
during the forty-three days’ campaign reinforcements were Le 
received amounting to 40,000 men more. When the army ou 
crossed the James River, it was 116,000 strong, almost exactly é, 
the same strength as at the beginning of the campaign. Thirty- wa 
nine thousand men had been lost in forty-three days. im) 
A yet greater loss must have been incurred had Grant attacked hac 
Lee’s lines in front of Richmond; and therefore, crossing the to: 
James River, he invested, after failing to carry it by assault, frot 
Petersburg, the enemy’s important stronghold south of Rich- quit 
mond. Winter came and passed. Lee’s army was safe in its dep 
lines, and Richmond had not yet fallen; but the Confederates’ dow 
resources were failing, their foes gathering, and the end came suff 
visibly near. After sweeping Georgia and taking Savannah in one 
December, Sherman turned north and swept the Carolinas, ready * 
to join with Grant in moving upon Lee in the spring. Sheridan § lew 
made himself master of the Shenandoah Valley, and closed to the 
the Confederates that great source of supply. Finally Grant § Inn 
resuming operations in March 1865, possessed himself of the J Stray 






outer works of Petersburg, and of the railroad by which the place 
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was supplied from the south-west, and on the 3rd of April 
Petersburg was evacuated. Then Grant proceeded to possess 
himself of the railroad by which Lee’s army and Richmond 
itself now drew their supplies. Lee had already informed his 
government that he could hold out no longer. The Confederate 
President was at church when the despatch arrived, the con- 
gregation were told that there would be no evening service, and 
the authorities abandoned Richmond that afternoon. In the 
field there was some sharp fighting for a day or two still; but 
Lee’s army was crumbling away, and on the gth of April he 
wrote to Grant, requesting an interview with him for the purpose 
ofsurrendering his army. Grant was suffering from sick head- 
ache when the officer bearing Lee’s note reached him, “ but the 
instant I saw,” he says, “the contents of the note, I was cured.” 

Then followed, in the afternoon of that same day, the famous 
interview at Appomattox Court House. Grant shall himseif 
describe the ineeting : 

“When I had left camp that morning I had not expected 
so soon the result that was then taking place, and consequently 
was in rough garb. I was without a sword, as I usually was 
when on horseback in the field, and wore a soldier’s blouse for 
a coat, with the shoulder-straps of my rank to indicate to the 
army who I was. When I went into the house I found General 
Lee. We greeted each other, and, after shaking hands, took 
our seats. 

“What General Lee’s feelings, were I do not know. As he 
was a man of much dignity, with an impassible face, it was 
impossible to say whether he felt inwardly glad that the end 
had finally come, or felt sad over the result and was too manly 
toshow it. Whatever his feelings, they were entirely concealed 
from my observation; but my own feelings, which had been 
quite jubilant on the receipt of his letter; were sad and 
depressed. I felt like anything rather than rejoicing at the 
downfall of a foe who had fought so long and valiantly, and had 
suffered so much for a cause, though that cause was, I believe, 
one of the worst for which a people ever fought. 

“General Lee was dressed in a full uniform which was entirely 
new, and was wearing a sword of considerable value, very likely 
the sword which had beer presented by the State of Virginia. 
In my rough travelling suit, the uniform of a private with the 
straps of a lieutenant-general, I must have contrasted very 
strangely with a man so handsomely dressed, six feet high and 
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of faultless form. But this was not a matter that I thought of 
until afterwards. 

“We soon fell into a conversation about old army times. He 
remarked that he remembe:ed me well in the old army (of 
Mexico) ; and I told him that as a matter of course I remem- 
bered 42m perfectly, but from the difference in our rank and years 
(there being about sixteen years’ difference in our ages) I had 
thought it likely that I had not attracted his attention suffi- 
ciently to be remembered by him after such a long interval, 
Our conversation grew so pleasant that I almost forgot the 
object of our meeting. After the conversation had run on in 
this style for some time, General Lee called my attention to the 
object of our meeting, and said that he had asked for this 
interview for the purpose of getting from me the terms | 
proposed to give his army. I said that I meant merely that his 
army should lay down their arms, not to take them up again 
during the continuance of the war unless duly and properly 
exchanged.” 

Lee acquiesced, and Grant, who throughout the interview seems 
to have behaved with true delicacy and kindness, proceeded to 
write out the terms of surrender. It occurred to him, as he was 
writing, that it would be an unnecessary humiliation to the officers 
to call upon them to surrender their side-arms, and also that 
they would be glad to retain their private horses and effects, and 
accordingly he inserted in the terms that the surrender of arms 
and property was not to include the side-arms, horses and 
property of the officers. Lee remarked that this would havea 
happy effect on the army. Grant then said -that most of the 
men in Lee’s ranks were, he supposed, small farmers ; that the 
country had been so raided by either army that it was doubtful 
whether they would be able to put in a crop to carry themselves 
and their families through the next winter withdut the aid of 
the horses they were then riding; that the United States did 
not want them, and he would therefore give instructions to let 
every man of the Confederate army, who claimed to own a horse 
or mule, take the animal to his home. Again Lee remarked 
that this would have a happy effect. 

At half-past four Grant could telegraph to the Secretary of 
War at Washington: “General Lee surrendered the army of 
Northern Virginia this afternoon.” As soon as the news of the 
surrender became known, Grant’s army began to fire a salute of 
a hundred guns. Grant instantly stopped it. 
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The war was at an end. Johnston surrendered to Sherman 
in North Carolina. President Lincoln visited Richmond, which 
had been occupied by the Army of the Potomac the day after 
the Confederate Government abandoned it. The President on 
his return to Washington invited Grant, who also had now gone 
thither, to accompany him to the theatre on the evening of the 
14th of April. Grant declined, because he was to go off that 
evening to visit his children who were at school in New Jersey ; 
when he reached Philadelphia, he heard that the President and Mr. 
Seward had been assassinated. He immediatedly returned to 
Washington, to find the joy there turned to mourning. With 
this tragic event, and with the grand review in the following 
month of Meade’s and Sherman’s armies by the new President, 
Mr. Johnson, the AZemoirs end. 

Modest for himself, Grant is boastful, as Americans are apt to 
be, for his nation. He says with perfect truth that troops who 
have fought a few battles and won, and followed up their 
victories, improve upon what they were before to an extent that 
can hardly be counted by percentage ; and that his troops and 
Sherman’s which had gone through this training, were by the 
end of the war become very good and seasoned soldiers. But he 
is fond of adding, in what I must call the American vein, 
“better. than any Europeaz soldiers.” And the reason assigned 
for this boast is in the American vein too: “ Because they not 
only worked like a machine, but the machine thought. 
European armies know very little what they are fighting for, and 
care less.” Is the German army a machine which does not 
think? Did the French revolutionary armies know very little 
what they were fighting for, and care less? Sainte-Beuve says 
charmingly that he “ cannot bear to have it said that he is the 
frst in anything ; it is not a thing that can be admitted, and 
these ways of classing people give offence.” German military 
men read Grant’s boast, and are provoked into replying that the 
campaigns and battles of the American Civil War were mere 
struggles of militia ; English military men say that Americans 
have been steady enough behind breastworks and entrenchments 
against regulars, but never in the open field. Why carnot the 
Americans,in speaking of their nation, take Sainte-Beuve’s 
happy and wise caution ? 

The point is worth insisting on, because to be always seeking 
to institute comparisons, and comparisons to the advantage of 
their own country, is with so many Americans a ¢ic, a mania, 
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which every one notices in them, and which sometimes drives 
their friends half to despair. Recent greatness is always apt to 
be sensitive and self-assertive ; let us remember Dr. Hermann 
Grimm on Goethe. German literature, as a power, does not 
begin before Lessing; if Germany had possessed a great 
literature for six centuries, with names in it like Dante, 
Montaigne, Shakespeare, probably Dr. Hermann Grimm would 
not have thought it necessary to call Goethe the greatest poet 
that has ever lived. But the Americans in the rage for 
comparison-making beat the world. Whatever excellence is 
mentioned, America must, if possible, be brought in to balance 
or surpass it. That fine and delicate naturalist, Mr. Burroughs, 
mentions trout, and instantly he adds: “ British trout, by the 
way, are not so beautiful as our own ; they are less brilliantly 
marked and have much coarser scales, there is no gold or 
vermilion in their colouring.” Here superiority is claimed ; if 
there is not superiority there must be at least balance. There- 
fore in literature we have “the American Walter Scott,” “the 
American Wordsworth”; nay, I see advertised Zhe Primer 
of American Literature. Imagine the face of Philip or Alex- 
ander at hearing of a Primer of Macedonian Literature! Are 
we to have a Primer of Canadian Literature too, and a 
Primer of Australian? We are all contributories to one great 
literature—English Literature. The contribution of Scotland 
to this literature is far more serious and important than that of 
America has yet had time to be; yet a “Primer of Scotch 
Literature” would be an absurdity. And these things are not 
only absurd ; they are also retarding. 

My opinion on any military subject is of course worth very 
little, but I should have thought that in what Napier calls 
“strength and majesty ” as a fighter, the American soldier, if we 
are to institute these comparisons, had his superiors ; though as 
brave as any one, he is too ingenious, too mental, to be the 
perfection of a fighting animal. Where the Yankee soldier has 
an unrivalled advantage is in his versatility and ingenuity ; 
dexterous, willing, suggestive, he can turn his hand to anything, 
and is of twenty trades at the same time with that of soldier. 
Grant’s Memoirs are full of proofs of this faculty, which might 
perhaps be of no great use in a campaign in the Low Countries, 
but was invaluable in such campaigns as those which Grant 
and Sherman conducted in America. When the batteries at 
Vicksburg were to be run with hired river steamers, there were 
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naturally but very few masters or crews who were willing to 
accompany their vessels on this service of danger. Volunteers 
were therefore called for from the army, men who had had 
any experience in river navigation. “Captains, pilots, mates, 
engineers, and deck-hands, enough presented themselves,” says 
Grant, “to take five times the number of vessels we were 
moving.” The resource and rapidity shown by the troops in 
the repair of railroads wrecked by the enemy were marvellous. 
In Sherman’s Atlanta campaign, the Confederate cavalry lurking 
in his rear to burn bridges and obstruct his communications 
had become so disgusted at hearing trains go whistling by, 
within a few hours after a bridge had been burned, that they 
proposed to try blowing up some of the tunnels. One of 
them said on this: “ No use, boys; old Sherman carries duplicate 
tunnels with him, and will replace them as fast as you can blow 
them up; better save your powder!” 

But a leader to use these capable and intelligent forces, to 
use all the vast resources of the North, was needed, a leader 
wise, cool, firm, bold, persevering, and at the same time, as 
Cardinal Mazarin says, heureux ; and such a leader the United 
States found in General Grant. 

He concludes his Memoirs by some advice to his own country 
and some remarks on ours. The United States, he says, are 
going on as if in the greatest security, “when they have not the 
power to resist an invasion by the fleets of fourth-rate European 
Powers for a time until we could prepare for them.” The 
United States “should have a good navy, and our sea-coast 
defences should be put in the finest possible condition. Neither 
of these cost much when it is considered where the money goes 
and what we get in return.” 

The tone and temper of his remarks on England, and on her 
behaviour during the war, are in honourable contrast with the 
angry acrimony shown by many who should have known better. 
He regretted, he said, the exasperation. “The hostility of 
England to the United States, during our rebellion, was not so 
much real as it was apparent. It was the hostility of the leaders 
of one political party. England and the United States are 
natural allies, and should be the best of friends.” 

The Memoirs stop, as I have said, in 1865, and do not 
embrace Grant’s Presidency, his journey to Europe, his financial 
disaster, his painful illness and death. As to his financial 
disaster, I will repeat what one of Grant’s best friends, a man of 
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great business faculty and of great fortune, remarked tome. I had 
been saying, what one says so easily, that it was a pity Grant 
had suffered himself to be drawn in by speculators. “Yes,” 
answered his friend, “it was a pity. But see how it happened, 
and put yourself in Grant’s place. Like Grant, you may have 
a son to whom you are partial, and like Grant, you have no 
knowledge of business. Had you been, like Grant, in a 
position to make it worth while for a leader in business and 
finance to come to you, saying that your son had a quite excep- 
tional talent for these matters, that it was a thousand pities his 
talent should be thrown away, ‘give him to me and I will make 
a man of him, would you not have been flattered in your 
parental pride, would you not have yielded? This is what 
happened to Grant, and all his financial misfortunes flowed from 
hence.” I listened, and could not deny that most probably I 
should have been flattered to my ruin, as Grant was. 

Grant’s Memoirs are a mine of interesting things ; I have but 
scratched the surface and presented a few samples. When I 
began, I did not know that the book had been reprinted in 
England ; I find that it has,* and that its circulation here, though 
trifling indeed compared to that in America, has been larger 
than I supposed. But certainly the book has not been read 
here anything like so much as it deserves. It contains a gallery 
of portraits, characters of generals who served in the war, for 
which alone the book, if it contained nothing else, would be well 
worth reading. But after all, its great value is in the character 
which, quite simply and unconsciously, it draws of Grant himself. 
The Americans are too self-laudatory, too apt to force the tone 
and thereby, as Sainte-Beuve says, to give offence ; the best way 
for them to make us forgive and forget this is to produce what 
is simple and sterling. Instead of Primers of American Litera- 
ture, let them bring forth more Maxims of Poor Richard; 
instead of assurances that they are “the greatest nation upon 
earth,” let them give us more Lees, Lincolns, Shermans, and 
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THE leaf is all off, the brambles have been beaten down by 
frost and snow ; the pheasants have got their full plumage and 
are strong on the wing, and know how to take care of 
themselves. Moreover, they take some killing, and a shot that 
would bring down a young bird in October, will only knock a 
few feathers out in January. 

Most of us are glad to get the bulk of our pheasants killed 
before the new year. The cost of feeding is great. Our keeper 
is continually telling us he never had such a job to keep the 
birds at home, and there is always the chance of the hounds 
disturbing the coverts, and sending our pheasants over to our 
neighbours. Happy are they who have a good lot left to kill in 
January! and happier still those who take a personal interest in 
the beating of their covers, and know how to bring their game 
properly to the guns! Many men shoot straight now-a-days, 
but few understand the art of beating for game. The reason is 
apparent. Few men know ¢he habits of game. To do this you 
must /ive much in the country when young, as our forefathers did ; 
have a little shooting of your own which you can manage 
personally, and not confine yourself to covert shooting with your 
elders, as I see some schoolboys do. We will suppose the 
weather to be hard frost—no snow. Snow or rime, when 
hanging on the branches, is ruination to covert shooting. The 
coverts are never still for a moment, as the snow falls oft the 
trees in the mid-day sun, and the beaters, on whom the success of 
the day so much depends, can’t do their work. 

For ordinary woods ten beaters are enough, and a few boys 
for “stops.” Get the best men you can—ten good men will do 
more than twenty whose heart is not in their work. Pay them 
well—say 2s. 6d., or 1s. 6d. and a rabbit, besides their dinner, 
and a horn of ale before they start, and on their return. Rig 
them out in white smock frocks, numbered on the back in 
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visible figures. This enables them to be seen by the guns, to 
keep their places, to face the brambles, and moreover preserves 
their clothes ; and our guns find no difficulty in remembering 
the number of the man who has their bag of cartridges, and 
therefore where in the line to find him. 

A gamekeeper’s one idea is to get a good bag. I have heard 
many a one say, “I want to see ’em in the larder, Sir” ; ours is 
to present as many difficult, but fair shots, as we can to our 
friends—to send every pheasant, if possible, over their heads “a 
tall rocketter.” You must therefore arrange your beat the 
previous day with your keeper, and settle where you are going 
to make your corners, and where you are going to place your 
guns. These arrangements may have to be modified by 
unforeseen circumstances, such as wind or weather, but you will 
save much time and trouble by having some preconcerted 
plan on which to work. Besides, I confess that to me half the 
pleasure of a day’s shooting at home is in anticipation, and 
turning oVer in my own mind new methods of beating my 
coverts, and driving my game. 

Six guns is a pleasant number for an ordinary covert shoot; 
of course, if woods are very large, you may have more, but six 
is the most convenient number I find for general purposes, | 
don’t say more guns are dangerous, but every extra gun means 
another man whose whereabouts you ought to know, and who 
ought to know yours; and if more guns than necessary are 
invited, men are apt to shoot jealously, and game is smashed up, 
“Where shall I go, keeper?” I once asked ; “ shall I go in that 
ride?” “Goodness knows,” said the bewildered man, “ there are 
seven guns there already.” No wonder before the end of the 
day there was an accident. Six is such a convenient number in 
any beat, two guns “for’ard,” two level on each side, and two 
slightly, say fifty yards, in advance of the line. Then when you 
get near the end of the covert, let those guns level with the 
beaters halt or slip into a convenient ride or open space behind 
the beaters, and take their chance of getting pheasants coming 
back, and rabbits that have broken through the line of beaters. 
What a glorious time I have had in these quiet places, getting 
the most sporting shots, and many of them! The great art lies 
in choosing your position, and in keeping still. You require to 
see game coming, as well as to have a clear place in which to 
kill it. Put your back against a tree, keep your eyes open and 
ears at full cock, and many a rabbit you will get that has broken 
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through the beaters, and: many a pheasant that won’t face the 
forward guns. On these occasions don’t hesitate to stop a 
wounded bird or a runner; it will save much time, and we 
cannot afford to lose time now the days are so short. 

You will be able to judge by the first rabbit that comes back 
whether you are standing in a good place or not. Rabbits, 
unless hard pressed, follow each other in the same run, like 
sheep. I remember once thirteen rabbits coming back all in the 
same run; I got every one of them, and I don’t think I shot at 
another. Accordingly, if necessary, shift your position, and 
again keep still. I need hardly say that here wood powder or 
E.C. is a great advantage. At the cry of “All out,” let the 
keeper send back a beater or two to pick up your game, which 
you can easily point out if you don’t leave your place. 

Mind the other guns know where you are. I remember an 
old Squire placing a friend named H in a very advantageous 
place for rabbits. “You will remember where I am,” casually 
remarked H , who knew the Squire had a bad memory. 
As the Squire was on his way to place another gun, he put 
up a rabbit which ran towards H ; of course he fired at it, 
and peppered H , who sung out loudly, “ You’ve shot me, 
Squire!” whose only answer was, “D—n you, hold your row 
and give him the other barrel!” Next beat, you will, after 
“standing back,” be probably placed forward—say in a ride. 
Again choose your position carefully, a yard may make all the 
difference between killing and missing. If there is a bright sun 
in your eyes, get a tree in the light, if you can. Here you can 
spot the workman immediately from the duffer. The latter 
saunters up and down, talks, and roars out for more cartridges 
after half-a-dozen shots. He stands the far side of the ride, 
and directly facing the beaters, which renders it impossible, 
unless he shoots from the left shoulder, for him to kill a rabbit 
crossing to the right, or indeed anywhere in the ride, without 
covering his neighbour. 

The workman, on the contrary, has provided himself with 
plenty of cartridges. He deposits his bag on the stump of a 
tree near him, and loads from his right pocket, which he fills 
up, when he gets a chance, from his bag. He stands on the 
near side of the ride in an easy attitude, with his left foot 
planted out and toe towards the point he expects the game to 
come from, facing half right, and making the right foot his 
pivot. He is thus “well on his legs,” and can knock over a 
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rabbit crossing to the right as easily as to the left. He kills 
them just after they cross the ride, and you will find them all 
lying stone dead a few yards in the covert. This, by-the-by, 
is not so difficult as people think. By standing on the xear 
side of the ride our friend gets a clear sight of Bunny, and can 
throw his gun on him directly he enters the ride without 
frightening his neighbours, provided, of course, they all stand 
the same side too, which our friend will take care they do, not 
by shouting, but by a quiet whistle and motion of the hand. 
Take care also to be able to see the pheasants coming, as well 
as to have a clear place overhead in which to kill them. To 
kill them we// you must see them a few seconds at least before 
they come; but above all things stand still, and hold your 
tongue. ' 

Soon you may be sent forward outside the covert with instruc- 
tions to “get on to the end.” If so, don’t walk along the covert 
side talking (“shooting !” I once heard an old keeper exclaim 
of two loquacious naval officers—“ they ain’t shooting there in 
Besika Bay!”), but steal along quietly, well away from the 
covert, and stand at least thirty yards away when you get to 
the end. You will probably be able to send away the “stops ”— 
of course that depends on circumstances a great deal ; but, at 
all events, they will be able at your arrival to moderate their 
energy.. I remember on one occasion some energetic stops 
making so much noise, that they sent every pheasant back, and 
the for’'ard guns never got a shot. Luckily I was back, and my 
gun got so hot I could hardly hold it. The way the noble 
lord, who had been put in the best place of what was to have 
been a “warm corner,” slanged the stops, and the dismay of 
every one except myself, was very amusing; but all the same 
it was his own fault for not telling them to keep quiet. There 
is moderation in all things—certainly in stopping pheasants. 

But it is luncheon time, and we lead the way to a wooden 
hut snugly hidden in a fir plantation. Here we find a large tin 
of Irish stew steaming before a roaring fire. We share alike, 
beaters and all, except that the guns have a choice of drinks, 
and the beaters a large stone jar of porter. They sit on some 
rough seats under an old fir-tree outside the hut, and a pic- 
turesque group we present,—the game laid out neatly, and 
the guns stacked round a tree; the blue smoke curling up 
through the firs, whose dark green foliage shows up so well 
against their pink stems. Many a happy hour have I spent 
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there, and many a good story have I heard told in that little 
hut by friends who are now scattered about the world, by some 
whose laughter I shall never hear again. Verily— 


“Tile terrarum mihi preter omnes, 
Angulus ridet.” 


I often go there with my wife and children on a Sunday after- 
noon in summer and smoke a pipe, and muse on those happy 
days’ covert shooting. It is a nice cool place, and a nightingale 
in the spring-time sings there melodiously. ° 

After lunch a partridge drive is proposed, which is welcomed as 
a pleasant change byall. My keeper Dan and I know the ground 
well and the flight of every bird on the farm. So, “ We'll take it 
from the road, Sir, first,” conveys all that is needful to my mind. 
“Give us ten minutes’ law,” is my only answer, and we make our 
way to a tall hedge, where I place my guns and take up my 
position on the flank. I don’t care so much to get shooting as 
to turn the birds to my friends, and from my position I can see 
well the birds coming to them, and can give them a warning 
whistle. 

I believe this post might be taken almost as well by a beater 
with a flag, but I have never dared to trust such a difficult post 
to any one but myself. The difficulty is when to show yourself, 
and when not. My keeper could do it, but I can’t spare him. 
He is with the beaters, seeing they form a good line along the 
road before they start, don’t disturb the ground, or commit a 
hundred and one of those follies which beaters always will, unless 
looked after. 

“ Alas! how easily things go wrong!” must have been said by 
many a disappointed partridge driver. But if things do go 
right, and your beaters keep the right shoulder forward as you 
told them, and the birds do come well, what joy to see covey 
after covey going over the heads of your friends—perhaps one 
covey running the gauntlet of the whole line, and coming out of 
it like the Light Brigade at Balaclava—leaving half their number 
behind them! My farm is about 500 acres on both sides of a 
valley, through which runs a little stream. We take the farm in 
three beats down hill, the guns posted near the brook, or “ bruk,” 
as they call it about us, and then cross the valley and take the 
other side in three beats back ; and then the first three beats all 
in one right away home. This confuses the birds, and we finish 
near home, which is an advantage. Of course the wind will 
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sometimes prevent our doing this ; then we adopt other dodges, 
Nowhere except in battle is good generalship more necessary, 
Partridge driving is indeed like a manceuvre in war ; but with 
this grand difference, that in the one you can correct your 
mistakes, in the other you can’t! 

Frenchmen, or red legs, as some people call them, are easiest 
hit. They come singly often, and fly straighter than our 
“little brown birds.” The tyro is confused by a covey coming 
over his head. He is undecided which bird to take, and before 
he can make up his mind they are past him, and he “ fires into 
the brown ” with no result. He is “taken in two minds,” a thing 
fatal in any department of life. The great art is to pick out your 
bird, and stick to him, even though another may come an easier 
shot. Make up your mind to take the leading bird, if you can. 
Kill him before he tops the fence. You will then have plenty of 
time to get your second after they pass the line of guns. Never 
follow your bird across the line, this is most dangerous. Give 
a runner another barrel, if you have no dog with you. Before 
the beaters come up, and you can get a dog,he will very likely 
be half a mile away, and anything is better than losing wounded 
birds, 

Drive down hill, if you can manage it. Partridges always 
seem to me to come more kindly down hill, and you get much 
prettier and certainly “taller” shots. 

If birds settle near you on the other side of the hedge, blaze 
at them. You will then put them over the heads of the other 
guns, If you don’t, they will run back and go over the beaters 
rather than face the danger they have found out ahead. 

But it is getting too dark to see them; so we wend our 
way home. The game is laid out on the stones in the corner 
of the stable yard, and we count 67 pheasants, 126 rabbits, 15 
brace of birds and 6 hares. Of course there is the usual remark 
from some modest man that we ought to have killed more, only 
he shot so badly. But we are content, we don’t count the 
misses ; we have killed enough game to stock our larder and 
give away to our friends. My wife will be glad of some rabbits 
for her poor people, and we think Dan rather a cynic when he 
tells us next day that our modest friend “would have done 
just as well with his umbrella.” 

E. & &. 
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The Church house. 


THE first notion of a “Church House” was promulgated by the 
late Sir Robert Phillimore rather more than twenty-one years 
ago. In July and October 1865 he wrote two letters to the 
‘Guardian ’ newspaper ; in the first of which he propounded his 
scheme, and in the second added a suggestion as to a suitable 
site, and invited co-operation. 

The scheme of Sir Robert Phillimore was different in im- 
portant respects from that which is now before the public as a 
proposed Church of England Memorial of Her Majesty’s Jubilee ; 
but it may be worth while to point out what was its leading 
idea. This was the housing of all the most important Church 
Societies under one roof. The Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel in Foreign Parts happened at the time to be 
compelled to change its domicile, and the occasion seemed, in 
Sir Robert’s words, to “offer an opportunity for a scheme of 
much more extensive usefulness.” And so the grand notion was 
conceived of a large building in which all the chief Societies 
should be brought together, having of course their separate 
offices, appropriate to their different wants ; but one roof over all, 
one room for meetings, and one Chapel for Divine service. Sir 
Robert Phillimore dwelt in his letter with great force upon the 
advantages of this arrangement, of which undoubtedly there are 
many, and expressed “a confident hope that funds would not be 
wanting for the execution of such a scheme, wisely propounded 
and heartily undertaken.” 

In the sgcond letter, the site around the Chapel Royal, Savoy 
Street, Strand, was suggested as a suitable site; the various 
advantages were specified ; and the opinion was expressed that 
the very interesting Savoy Chapel would be available for the 
uses of the proposed House. 

The idea was a grand one, probably too grand ; the realization 
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of it, moreover, required such a unity of opinion amongst a 
number of separate bodies as could scarcely be expected. 
Conceive S.P.C.K., S.P.G., C.M.S., A.C.S., P.A.S., C.B.S., and 
other organizations, all agreeing cordially (and nothing short of 
cordiality would serve the practical purpose) to give up their 
homes, and combine to assist in the building of one grand home 
for all! The thing could not well be: it was a grand conception, 
but it died of grandeur; at all events it unfortunately came to 
nothing. And if it was impossible to carry the conception into 
practice twenty-one years ago, it would be still more impossible 
now. Not only have S.P.C.K. and S.P.G. (probably other 
Societies too) expended large sums upon new premises, but we 
should have now many new Societies to take into the great 
company—C.E.T.S., G.F.S., Y.M.F.S., &c., &c. It is, I think, 
clear that a Church House, in the sense in which it was conceived 
by Sir Robert Phillimore, is not destined to be. 

Nevertheless the idea did not die. Those who can remember 
what Church people used to talk about twenty years ago, will 
recollect that there was much discussion in many circles about 
the proposed Church House ; and an effort was made to revive 
the scheme in connection with the memory of Archbishop Tait. 
A Committee was formed, and preliminary steps taken : but the 
scheme fell through, I think, owing to want of agreement with 
regard to the precise fitness of the memorial. At any rate the 
scheme did fall through. 

Nevertheless there has been a strong feeling in many minds, 
that a building, which may be appropriately called a “ Church 
House,” is a thing much needed to give unity, concentration 
and force to the work of the Church of England. Could Sir 
Robert Phillimore’s noble dream have been realized, and could 
it have received such development and adaptation as it undoubt- 
edly would in its progress, if there had been unlimited money 
at command and one will directing the expenditure, we should 
have had such a Propaganda College for the Church of England 
as would have dwarfed that in Rome into insignificance. But 
putting on one side such magnificent fancies, and endeavouring 
to learn wisdom from past failures, we may well hold that the 
general conception of a working-centre for the Church of 
England is not an impossibility, and that it is on the other 
hand a great and pressing necessity. Of this necessity they are 
most conscious, who are most employed in directing the Church's 
work, 
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And so it came to pass that the consideration of the manner 
in which the Church of England could most appropriately cele- 
brate the Queen’s Jubilee, revived the scheme for a Church 
House. It would probably be admitted by all English people 
that the National Church could scarcely pass by such an epoch 
without special notice. The Church and the Crown have ever 
been much bound up together; like most intimate unions, the 
results have been of varied kinds ; sometimes the connection has 
been the cause of oppression and hardship, and interference with 
the highest interests of religion ; sometimes it has been thought 
that the Church was in danger of dying of dignity ; but upon 
the whole, and taking a broad view, the union of Church and 
Crown has been a blessing to both. Some of our dissenting 
brethren no doubt take an unfavourable view of any conceivable 
connection between the spirituality and the powers that be, and 
the “ Society for the Liberation of the Church from State control ” 
would, if it could, sever every tie which binds the Church and 
the Queen together. 

Nevertheless, as a matter of fact, Churchmen themselves do 
not hold this opinion of their position. While admitting not a 
few and no small inconveniences, as arising from the actual 
condition into which the Church has drifted in the course of 
centuries, they regard her union with the Crown, and all that is 
comprehended in the phrase “Church and State,” properly 
understood, as tending to religious and civil stability ; and 
therefore a Churchman, though he might demur to the state- 
ment that he was a member of the Church of England first, and 
a subject of the Queen of England afterwards, weuld rightly 
maintain, that, as a Churchman, he had an interest in the 
Queen, consistent with, but additional to, that which he might 
feel simply as one of Her Majesty’s loyal subjects. 

A Church of England Memorial of the Queen’s Jubilee has 
therefore naturally enough suggested itself to the minds of 
Churchmen, and I think I am right in saying that the Church 
was first in the Jubilee Memorial field. The letter which was 
written by myself to the ‘Times’ in July last was, if I am not 
mistaken, the earliest suggestion of any practical step, and was 
the advanced guard of the great army of Jubilee suggestions, 
which have now reached as far as the question of Cheddar- 
cheese. The proposal was taken up with an amount of fervour 
for which I, was scarcely prepared. Of course the matter had 
previously been privately discussed; and I should not have 
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ventured to give publicity to the suggestion, had I not known 
that it was in accordance with the judgment of those who were 
best able and most entitled to form an opinion. But allowing 
for this, the proposal was taken up more warmly than I could 
have hoped ; a meeting was held soon afterwards in Lambeth 
Palace, with the Archbishop of Canterbury in the Chair, and a 
resolution was adopted unanimously in favour of commemorating 
the Jubilee of the Queen by a worthy public monument, “ whose 
existence and perpetual use should mark our immemorial con- 
nection with the Crown, and our deep thankfulness to God for 
the history of Her Majesty’s reign through this half century.” It 
was further determined that this monument should assume the 
form ofa Church House. Secretaries were appointed, and within 
a few days or weeks between twelve and thirteen hundred 
clerical and lay names, including persons of the highest position 
both in Church and State, had been placed upon the list of the 
Committee. 

Hitherto all was smooth sailing; and the prospects of the 
Church House were rendered infinitely more favourable than 
they otherwise could have been, by the announcement that Her 
Majesty had been graciously pleased to express her approval of 
the scheme. But then came a storm, the occurrence of which 
might perhaps have been anticipated. It was scarcely to be 
expected that Churchmen would be unanimous. The propriety 
of celebrating the Jubilee by Churchmen, as Churchmen, was 
nowhere questioned ; but it was thought, naturally enough, 
that some better suggestions could be made than that of a 
Church House. The competing schemes were not many; 
oné was almost immediately, and in the most handsome 
manner, withdrawn :* and the only one which met with favour 
was that which proposed to celebrate the Jubilee of the Queen 
by some plan for the improvement of the temporal condition 
of the poorer clergy. Concerning this scheme, or rather this 
class of scheme, it may be well that a few remarks should be 
made. 

A scheme for assisting the poorer clergy may have reference 
either to relief of present distress, or to permanent improvement 
of temporal position. The former is a most desirable object for 





* I refer to the scheme for making the endowment of the sees of Wakefield 
and Bristol the, Church of England memorial. I am delighted to observe, 
while writing this article, that the former of these good works has been 
completed. 
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the exercise of kindly feeling on the part of lay members of the 
Church; but it seems manifest that it could not be rightly 
undertaken as a memorial of the Quecn’s Jubilee. Whatever 
other quality ought to distinguish such a memorial, certainly 
permanence should be one of them. A monument, of whatever 
kind, must be something that future generations can recognize 
as a lasting commemoration. In the case of a visitation of 
cholera, any amount of attention to the needs of the sufferers 
would not constitute a monument; a hospital which should 
minister to the wants of all your sick folk ever afterwards might 
be regarded as a suitable record of the visitation. Hence a 
fund for temporary relief during the existing bad times cannot 
be accepted as a Jubilee Memorial. And if it be proposed to 
establish some permanent fund, it should be remembered that 
this work of increasing the stipends of the poorer livings is 
happily going on with a vigour which some years ago would have 
been thought impossible. The Ecclesiastical Commissioners, 
the Governors of Queen Anne’s Bounty, a local Society or 
Board in almost every diocese, and individual laymen, are 
co-operating in the most healthy and successful manner towards 
the most desirable end of making livings into something upon 
which clergymen can live. It may be interesting to know that, 
whereas the Ecclesiastical Commissioners have for years past 
been able to offer £100,000 to meet private benefactions of the 
like amount, not only has the sum of £100,000 always been 
annually forthcoming from private sources in answer to the 
offer, but in general something like three times the amount has 
been available, so that there is yearly a sharp competition for 
the Commissioners’ grant, a selection having to be made from 
the numerous applications, and those cases chosen which are 
recommended on the double ground of smallness of income and 
largeness of population. On the whole it may be stated with 
some confidence, that not less than £350,000 is expended 
yearly in the augmentation of the incomes of poor incum- 
bencies. In the face of which statement, it must be admitted, 
that any effort in the same direction, which could be asso- 
ciated with the Queen’s Jubilee, would be likely to be some- 
what insignificant, and on that ground alone unsuitable as a 
memorial.* 















_* The following striking statistics of the sums spent by private benefactors 
in the year 1885 are taken from a letter to the Zzmes of January 11, written 
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But in reality to use the Jubilee as an occasion of benefiting 
the clergy would be to make a mistake of a fundamental kind. 
It is easy to say, we have a Queen Anne’s Bounty—why not 
a Queen Victoria’s Bounty? But it must be remembered that 
Queen Anne voluntarily presented to the Church an income of 
£10,000 a year, or more, as a royal gift ; whereas, in the case of 
Queen Victoria, the question is, what shall the Church present 
to the Queen? The analogy, therefore, entirely fails ; and the 
| failure may indicate in the clearest manner the need of seeking 
| in some different direction a suitable monument of the Queen’s 
Jubilee. 

A friend of mine lately expressed himself as follows. “I am 
with you,” he said, “on the subject of the Church House. I 
have been convinced, not so much by the letters that have been 
written in favour of it, as by those which have been written 
against it. I am persuaded by those letters that there is no 
other scheme that can be adopted ; and therefore I take up the 
‘Church House.” I am thankful for converts even upon this 
negative ground; but I believe that there are very positive 
grounds upon which the claims of the Church House can 
be argued, and I think it may be worth while briefly to state 
them. 

In the first place, let it be considered whether there is any 
other agency, spiritual, political, commercial or what not, so 
absolutely without a centre or a home as the Church of 
England? People may get accustomed to anything ; our fathers 
in the eighteenth century tolerated and defended practices, both 
in Church and State, the thought of which fills,us to-day with 
astonishment ; custom makes almost all things tolerable. But 
if we could suddenly see for the first time the position of the 
Church of England, with literally not a single building that she 
can call her own, not an office, or a Committee room, or a place in 
which her synods can meet, or in which business can be trans- 












































by the Editor of the ‘ Official Year Book :’ the total sum exceeds that of 
1884 by £400,000. 

Church Building and Restoration .. oo + £1,399)317 
Endowments of Benefices.. oe oe -- 166,888 
Parsonage Houses o os oe oe o* 173,234 
Burial Grounds .. oe oe oe oe oe 42,211 


Total .. - os ee - £1,781,650 
These figures indicate that the estimate above made is much short of the 
truth, 
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acted, the sight would be not a little surprising. And though 
custom may blind our eyes, and prevent us from perceiving 
needs and anomalies as we otherwise should, still custom does 
not cure the mischief to which needs and anomalies give rise. 
The want of workshops and tools does not weaken and cripple 
the Church any the less, because she has been compelled 
hitherto to make shift without them. 

Let us begin with the want of a Convocation House. The 
Convocation of the Province of Canterbury is accommodated with 
rooms for its sessions, by the courtesy of the Dean and Chapter 
of Westminster and of the Governors of Queen Anne’s Bounty. 
The rooms are in all ways inadequate, and specially they do not 
meet the wants of Convocation in the matter of Committees, of 
which there are frequently several at work upon important sub- 
jects: in fact, some of the best work that has been done since the 
revival of Convocational life has been done by Committees. But 
there is another point to be considered: the Convocation of Can- 
terbury has recently been successful in bringing together a body of 
laymen, who, though they cannot sit (by the nature of the case) 
ina Convocation of the Clergy, can very well sit by their side, 
and assist them with their advice. A body of picked laymen, 
under the presidency of Lord Selborne, is not likely to sit with- 
out important results. Yet the Church of England has no room 
which she can put at the disposal of this influential lay body, 
and they are accommodated by the kindness of the National 
Society for the Education of the Poor in the principles of the 
Established Church. The Board Room of that Society is not a 
specially suitable one, and many conveniences would arise from 
the clerical and the lay body sitting under the same roof: but the 
point which I venture to urge is the indignity of this kind of 
make-shift arrangement: the Church of England should not 
hold her synods zz formd pauperis : external circumstances will 
never turn fools into wise men, nor invest weak counsels with 
strength ; but external circumstances may and do lend weight 
and importance to that which has dignity in itself, and the 
people and the press of England are more likely to look with 
respect upon the Convocations of the Clergy, and their lay co- 
workers, if the circumstances of their meeting are worthy of the 
occasion and of the great interests represented. 

But the need of a Convocation House extends beyond the 
wants of the Province of Canterbury. The heart of English 
Churchmen has long been sighing for some synodical gathering, 
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which shall represent the Church as a whole, and in a certain 
sense speak with the Church’s voice. “Who would believe,” 
said the Archbishop of Canterbury the other day at the great 
Mansion House Meeting on behalf of the Church House, “that 
in the nineteenth century the whole of England is divided by a 
zigzag line from East to West, and that all the deliberations of 
the Church have to be carried on partly on one side and partly 
on the other?” There may be, and there doubtless are, advan- 
tages in a division of the kingdom into provinces: it would be a 
mistake to extinguish the Province of York, and to put all dioceses 
under the Archbishop of Canterbury ; and it would consequently 
be unreasonable to deprive the Archbishop of York of his 
ancient right of summoning his suffragans and the clergy of the 
Province to meet him in synod: but when we find that every 
question has to be discussed twice, and that as a necessary con- 
sequence a decision is sometimes made one way in the North 
and another way in the South, it is impossible to resist the con- 
clusion, that the present ecclesiastical arrangements by no means 
satisfactorily and sufficiently meet present ecclesiastical wants. 

The difficulty is of course increased by the recent steps taken 
in the direction of calling the laity into consultation. A Lay 
House is already in operation in the South ; the foundation of a 
Lay House has been laid in the North. But is it probable that 
the Church of England will be able to obtain the help of two 
independent Lay Houses? One can understand that, as the 
Southern Convocation is much the larger, and as it holds its 
sessions nearer to the centre of the nation’s life, and is therefore not 
unfrequently spoken of simply as “ Convocation,” and popularly 
regarded as representing the whole Church, so the laymen who 
co-operate with the Southern Convocation may reckon them- 
selves as working for the whole English Church and _ nation. 
But the Northern body, when appointed, can scarcely so regard 
themselves ; sitting at York, in connection with the smaller and 
necessarily less important Convocation, they can scarcely regard 
themselves otherwise than in an inferior and not very hopeful 
position ; and I confess that I have with much hesitation come 
to the conclusion, that two houses of consultative laymen are a 
practical impossibility. 

In the view thus expressed I may or may not carry the 
reader with me; but I feel confident that he will go with me 
so far as to conclude, that the introduction of laity into the 
deliberations of the clergy makes it more than ever desirable 
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that there should be some distinct co-operation between the two 
Convocations. Fusion it need not be; the ancient land-marks 
are useful and interesting, and there may very well be questions 
upon which the Archbishop of York may wish to consult the 
prelates and clergy of the Northern Provinces. But that there 
should be some means of bringing together the two provinces, 
the regions north and south of the zigzag line of which the 
Archbishop of Canterbury spoke, there can, I think, be no 
manner of doubt in the mind of any reasonable Churchman, 

More than one newspaper has remarked that the recognition 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury, in the speech already referred 
to, of the necessity of bringing the Northern and Southern 
Convocations into some kind of union, eclipsed in interest all 
the rest of the speech. Which criticism I quote as a spon- 
taneous testimony to the existence of a strong feeling abroad 
concerning the need of this reform; and having said thus 
much concerning the co-operation of North and South, and the 
necessity of giving the Church of England some organ of united 
utterance, I return to the Church House; for this, and not the 
union of the Convocation, is the subject which I have in hand. 
But I have laid stress upon the need of a building which shall 
serve as a Convocation House for all England, because every 
earnest Churchman feels that by some means, and in some 
manner, to a body having the characteristic of a united Convo- 
cation we must eventually come. It is not a rash anticipation 
of the event, therefore, if we make preparation for it now ; and 
the faith which makes preparation for this event may, in God's 
providence, tend to bring it more speedily about. Let no one 
say that we are preparing for Disestablishment by providing for 
a Synod of the whole English Church ; doubtless should Dis- 
establishment overtake us, our first need would be, as in Ireland, 
a Convocation House; but the preparation for that which an 
Established Church ought to have, and which to a Disestablished 
Church is a necessity, cannot hasten the disaster of Disestablish- 
ment, except upon the hypothesis of the establishment principle 
being so weak as not to be worth maintaining ; on the other 
hand when the battle really begins, and the enemies of the 
Church are persuaded that her destruction is within the range of 
practical politics, it will be an advantage to possess such a basis 
of operations as a Church House would afford. 

The argument for the Church House, however, does not need 
the postulate of a union of any kind between North and South 
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to support it, if only we Churchmen of the North are not jealous 
of the superior advantages possessed by our Southern brethren. 
Looking at the Convocation of Canterbury as it exists now, and 
as representing a large portion of the Church, but not the whole, 
it needs different accommodation from that which is found for it. 
Rooms for its sessions, rooms for its committees, and a library 
of reference, these things at least it ought to have ; and I, as one 
member of the Northern Convocation, should not begrudge my 
Southern brethren the contributions from the North by which 
the work might be helped on. After all, whatever may be the 
zigzag line which divides the Provinces of Canterbury and York, 
the two Provinces constitute together one National Church, 
and the strength of one portion is the strength of the other, 
and if one Province rejoice, the other Province may well rejoice 
with it. 

There is another and not less important view which may be 
taken of the Church House, namely, that which represents it as 
a Church Office. I cannot express this side of the subject better 
than by quoting a few sentences from a letter written by the 
Bishop of London, and read at the Mansion House Meeting, in 
consequence of his much regretted absence due to an injury 
sustained from an accident. 

“The Church House,” the Bishop writes, “will not be a mere 
record of the past. It will be most certainly a source of fresh 
life, and will keep up and increase the activity which it com- 
memorates. There is nothing which has a greater or more 
beneficial effect on all corporate action than perfect ease and 
freedom of intercommunication between all the parts of the 
body that is acting, and a centre which shall be the medium of 
this mutual communion does more for all the separate parts 
than any one part can do for itself. A centre of action is 
like the heart in the human body, and its service cannot be 
supplied by any possible substitute. 

“The work of the Church is at present perpetually hindered by 
the friction of insufficient channels of information and of action. 
Work which ought to be done speedily and energetically is 
delayed by numberless small obstacles, until the energy required 
for doing it is spent. There is no place where men engaged in 
the Church’s business can find ready access to books, to 
documents, to officers who can give information. Convocation 
appoints a Committee. It has to find a room where it can meet. 
Before it has been at work an hour, some document or record 
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has to be referred to. It isnot at hand. Some special question 
has to be answered. There is no one within reach to answer. 
The work has to go on, lame and imperfect asit is. And, to the 
very end, it never gets that completeness and trustworthiness 
which might have been obtained if proper facilities had been 
supplied. The great Church Societies are of necessity very often 
in need of communication with one another. It is more than 
twenty years since this need was felt so much, that a proposal 
was made to bring them all under one roof. It would not really 
be possible to dothis, and probably not even desirable. But to 
establish easy means of communication through a central office 
would be an enormous advantage. 

“The fact is, that nothing in the world tends more to make 
work thoroughly efficient than a good centre. No man of 
business fails to find it a downright necessity for his business. 
No Government work can be carried on without it. And in the 
work of the Church, where so much depends, not merely on the 
accuracy and precision of the arrangements, but on the spirit 
which penetrates and animates the whole, this is even more true 
than in work of every other kind.” 

I am the more glad to make this quotation from the Bishop 
of London’s letter, because, as the Duke of Westminster re- 
marked at the Mansion House Meeting, the present Bishop of 
London, “if he is anything, is practical.” The earnestness and 
enthusiasm with which this most practical prelate has supported 
the Church House scheme may be a great argument to the 
minds of Churchmen, certainly it is to my own, that the 
realization of the idéa will be an unspeakable help to the work 
of the Church in all its ramifications. 

I confess, however, that I feel it is impossible to measure at 
present all the conceivable future adaptations of the Church 
House to the needs and conveniences of the Church of England. 
For example, in a very striking letter written to the ‘ Times’ in 
November last, Mr. Bosworth Smith opens up a possible vista 
of utility in a direction quite different from anything hitherto 
indicated. “It will give,” he writes, “what is surely wanted, 
something of a home, something, it may be, even of the comforts 
of a library or a reading-room, to English Missionaries, who, 
returning from the scene of their labours in foreign lands, too 
often find themselves alone in that worst of solitudes, alone 
amidst a crowd in London; or to American and Canadian 
Bishops, who, after dispensing New World hospitality to visitors 
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from this side of the Atlantic, too often find themselves, from 
the fault of no one in particular, all unnoticed and unknown 
when they return the visit.” 

This is just one instance, others might easily be given, of 
possible developments, when once the idea of a central Church 
Office has been realized. It would not be desirable, in my 
opinion, at this stage of the proceedings, either to limit the 
future uses and applications of the Church House too rigidly, or 
to cumber the scheme by the announcement of too abundant a 
programme: let the thing grow: grow it will, if the seed be 
sown in faith, and watered by the prayers of the faithful. 

Amongst minor matters I will mention one, which is of 
sufficient practical importance to excuse its introduction here, 
namely, the advantage which telephonic communication gives to 
a central institution in these scientific days. I take it for 
granted that the Church House will be in telephonic communi- 
cation with all the principal offices of Church Societies and 
other centres of Church work. Telegraphic communication of 
course it will have with the whole world. And it will be a grand 
advantage, both for those abroad and those at home, to have a 
recognized ¢erminus ad quem and a terminus a quo. Will the 
reader kindly follow out for himself all the possible consequences 
of this suggestion ? 

Another light in which the Church House may be regarded 
is that of affording a large room for great Church meetings. 
In the minds of some friends of the scheme this part of it 
occupies a very prominent place ; others think that it should be 
subordinated, or perhaps omitted altogether. 

I should be sorry to see this feature of the scheme dropped, 
but I quite admit that it may bide its time. Much practical 
inconvenience is at present felt in consequence of the need of a 
room or rooms applicable to the ever-increasing number of 
public meetings connected with every branch of work, eccle- 
siastical, religious, benevolent. Years ago it was only a portion 
of Church people who admitted the agency of public meetings : 
some good old-fashioned Churchmen had a holy horror of 
such methods of doing the Church’s work: but the tide has 
been too strong. When railways were introduced, some worthy 
gentlemen of the old school refused to travel by them ; but 
every one travels by rail now: and so in like manner now all 
Churchmen, “high and low, rich and poor,” go to public 
meetings. And frequently an inconvenience arises from the 
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want of suitable and well-known rooms. At the first meeting of 
the Church House Committee the Archbishop of Canterbury 
mentioned that a meeting of an important Society, which had 
been arranged for months, had been compelled to postpone 
itself, in consequence of the want of a place of meeting. As 
things are now also, there is an opening for party distinctions, 
which is not desirable ; you can sometimes detect the Church 
feeling of a Society by noting the room in which it holds its 
meetings : and, independently of party distinctions, it is not 
altogether pleasing to one’s feelings to be asked on entering 
the outer chambers of St. James’s Hall, whether one is going 
to the Central African Mission Meeting or to the Christy 

Minstrels. = 

But there is a general feeling or fear among the friends of the 
Church House that the large Hall for meetings must be 
postponed for the present. Certainly other parts of the scheme 
must have precedence. The great Hall ought to be capable of 
holding 3000 persons, some say even 4000: anyhow it should be 
a hall on a grand scale, and should, in honour of the Queen, be 
handsome withal. This part of the scheme should be kept 
clearly in view from the commencement, and should be in the 
architect’s mind when he designs the building ; but the actual 
erection of the Hall may very well wait till funds are forth- 
coming. 

The same kind of remark may be made with regard to a 
Chapel for the Church House. A chapel is contemplated, and 
ought to be contemplated. The use of a neighbouring church 
would not be the same thing as that of a chapel belonging to 
the building. Not only would the chapel be convenient for the 
solemn opening of many meetings held in the Church House, 
but its existence would give a tone and character to the whole 
building, which nothing else could give. The chapel would, as 
it were, consecrate the whole; it would be the outward visible 
sign of the spirit in which all Church work should be done. 

Nevertheless it may wait: better wait than cut down the 
design to the limits which would probably be imposed by the 
state of the funds for the next few years. Let the architect 
consider rather what he would like to do, than what the imme- 
diate funds at his disposal would enable him todo. And yet 
when we speak of funds available—who can tell? This is just 
the part of the scheme which is most likely to kindle enthusiasm 
in the mind of some one of the Church’s wealthier sons. Who 
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can tell whether it may not be put into the heart of some man 
in whom the love of God is strong, and the love of money 
subdued by Christian principle, to take upon himself this part 
of the work, and make it his own offering to his Church and 
his Queen ? 

I forbear to express any definite opinion as to the place in 
which it may be desirable and possible to build the Church 
House. In London the question of site is always a difficult 
one. The ground is so much occupied, and the price of land is 
so fabulous, that the problem of finding a site, which is at once 
suitable and possible, assumes most formidable dimensions. 
Any one who has read the report lately made by the Committee 
appointed by H.R.H. the Prince of Wales on a site for the 
projected Imperial Institute, will perceive how true these remarks 
are. But two observations may be made with confidence. The 
first is, that unless the site be well chosen, central, accessible, 
convenient, the Church House will be deprived of much of its 
utility. And the second, that sufficient space must be acquired 
to permit of future enlargement, such as is quite certain to be 
required, For my own part I entirely believe and feel that the 
great work of the Jubilee Year is the acquisition of a suitable 
site and the laying of the foundation stone of the projected 
building. I should like to do more ; I trust more will be done; 
but all the rest will come in due time. Such a building as I 
should wish to see, and as I feel confident some eyes will see, 
if not mine, like Rome, cannot be built in aday. And especially 
in days such as these, when times are bad, and trade depressed, 
and agriculture in unprecedented straits, it would not be wise 
to limit our scheme and our aspirations to the measure of the 
money which we can hope to raise in the Jubilee Year ; but we 
can endeavour to lift our hearts and purposes to the level of 
the occasion ; we can form a noble conception of what the needs 
of the Church and the honour of the Queen demand ; we can 
aim high, even though we aim at something at present out of 
reach ; we can make a worthy beginning, which in the course 
of a few years will ensure a worthy termination. 

“The God of Heaven, He will prosper us ; therefore we His 
servants will arise and build!” 

With these grand and soul-stirring words I should like to 
conclude this article: but there is one more point upon which 
I think it necessary to add a few words. 

It is easy to imagine and conjure up difficulties with regard 
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to the future of the Church House. I see such questions as 
these asked in letters to the newspapers: in whom is it to be 
vested ? who is to have the management? how is it to be 
supported? With regard to all which questions and the like, 
I think it sufficient to answer, that they will admit of easy 
solution as they come into practical prominence. I do not 
know whether the form of trust has been yet considered ; but 
I do not apprehend that any difficulty will arise, when I 
remember that the Lord Chancellor is a member of the 
Committee. As to management, I think we may fairly 
trust the Archbishops of Canterbury and York and the Bishop 
of London to see that the management is based upon sound 
principles. And with regard to support, I should not have 
considered that the point would need to cause a moment's 
anxiety, had not so wise and prudent a man as the Bishop 
of Worcester called attention to it. My own view, however, is 
that the institution will be partly self-supporting, and possibly 
almost entirely so; and anyhow I feel convinced that, if the 
Church House be one half as useful, and one half as highly 
appreciated as its advocates believe that it will be, no 
difficulty will be found in supplying the moderate sum which 
will be necessary to keep it in working order. 

To deal, however, with all these minor questions, is premature ; 
and anyhow the treatment of them belongs to the Committee, 
and not to the writer of the present article. My purpose will 
be served if what I have written tends to make known the 
general conception of the Church House, and to stir up on its 
behalf some kind of enthusiasm in the minds of Churchmen. 

H. CARLISLE. 








Himour Dure: 


PASSAGES FROM THE DIARY OF SPIRIDION TREPKA. 
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PART II. 


Dec. 17th—I fear that my craze about Medea da Carpi has 
become well known, thanks to my silly talk and idiotic songs. 
That Vice-Prefect’s son—or the assistant at the Archives, or 
perhaps some of the company at the Contessa’s, is trying to 
play me atrick! But take care, my good ladies and gentlemen, 
I shall pay you cut in your own coin! Imagine my feelings 
when, this morning, I found on my desk a folded letter ad- 
dressed to me in a curious handwriting which seemed strangely 
familiar to me, and which, after a moment, I recognized as that 
of the letters of Medea da Carpi at the Archives. It gave me 
a horrible shock. My next idea was that it must be a present 
from some one who knew my interest in Medea—a genuine 
letter of hers on which some idiot had written my address 
instead of putting it into an envelope. But it was addressed 
to me, written to me, no old letter; merely four lines which 
ran as follows: 


“ To Sprripion.—A person who knows the interest you bear her, 
will be at the church of San Giovanni Decollato this evening at nine. 
Look out, in the left aisle, for a lady wearing a black mantle, and 
holding a rose.” 


By this time I understood that I was the object of a conspiracy, 
the victim of a hoax. I turned the letter round and round. It 
was written on paper such as was made in the 16th century, and 
in an extraordinarily precise imitation of Medea da Carpi’s 
characters. Who had written it? I thought over all the possible 
people. On the whole, it must be the Vice-Prefect’s son, perhaps 
in combination with his lady-love the Countess. They must have 
torn a blank page off some old letter; but that either of them 
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should have had the ingenuity of inventing such a hoax, or the 
power of committing such a forgery, astounds me beyond 
measure. There is more in these people than I should have 
guessed. How pay them off? By taking no notice of the letter ? 
Dignified, but dull. No, I will go ; perhaps some one will be there, 
and I will mystify them in their turn. Or, if no one is there, 
how I shall crow over them for their imperfectly carried out plot! 
Perhaps this is some folly of the Cavalier Muzio’s to bring me 
into the presence of some lady whom he destines to be the flame 
of my future amort. That is likely enough. And it would be too 
idiotic and professorial to refuse such an invitation ; the lady 
must be worth knowing who can forge 16th-century letters like 
this, for I am sure that languid swell Muzio never could. I will 
go! By Heaven! I'll pay them back in their own coin! It 
is now five—how long these days are! 

Dec. 18th —Am I mad? Or are there really ghosts? That 
adventure of last night has shaken me to the very depth of 
my soul. 

I went at nine, as the mysterious letter had bid me. It was 
bitterly cold, and the air full of fog and sleet ; not a shop open, 
not a window unshuttered, not a creature visible; the narrow 
black streets, precipitous between their high walls and under their 
lofty archways, were only the blacker for the dull light of an oil- 
lamp here and there, with its flickering yellow reflection on the 
wet flags. San Giovanni Decollato is a little church, or rather 
oratory, which I have always hitherto seen shut up (as so many 
churches here are shut up except on great festivals) ; and situate 
behind the ducal palace, on a sharp ascent, and forming the 
bifurcation of two steep paved lanes, I have passed by the place 
a hundred times, and scarcely noticed the little church, except 
for the marble high relief over the door, showing the grisly head 
of the Baptist in the charger, and for the iron ‘cage close by, in 
which were formerly exposed the heads of criminals; the de- 
capitated, or as they call him here, decollated, John the Baptist, 
being apparently the patron of axe and block. 

A few strides took me from my lodgings to San Giovanni Decol- 
lato. I confess I was excited ; one is not twenty-four and a Pole 
for nothing. On getting to the kind of little platform at the bifur- 
cation of the two precipitous streets, I found, to my surprise, that 
the windows of the church or oratory were not lighted and that the 
door was locked! So this was the precious joke that had been 
played upon me; to send me on a bitter cold, sleety night, to a 
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church which was shut up and had perhaps been shut up for years! 
I don’t know what I couldn’t have done in that moment of rage ; 
I felt inclined to break open the church door, or to go and pull 
the Vice-Prefect’s son out of bed (for I felt sure that the joke 
was his). I determined upon the latter course ; and was walking 
towards his door, along the black alley to the left of the church, 
when I was suddenly stopped by the sound as of an organ close 
by; an organ, yes, quite plainly, and the voice of choristers and 
the drone of a litany. So the church was not shut, after all! I 
retraced my steps to the top of the lane. All was dark and in 
complete silence. Suddenly there came again a faint gust of 
organ and voices ; I listened; it clearly came from the other lane, 
the one on the right-hand side. Was there, perhaps, another 
doorthere? I passed beneath the archway and descended a little 
way in the direction whence the sounds seemed to come. But 
no door, no light, only the black walls, the black wet flags with 
their faint yellow reflections of flickering oil-lamps; moreover, 
complete silence. I stopped a minute, and then the chant rose 
again ; this time it seemed to me most certainly from the lane I 
had just left. I went back—nothing. Thus backwards and for- 
wards, the sounds always beckoning, as it were, one way, only to 
beckon me back, vainly, to the other. 

At last I lost patience ; and I felt a sort of creeping terror, 
which only a violent action could dispel. If the mysterious 
sounds came neither from the street to the right, nor from the 
street to the left, they could come only from the church. Half- 
maddened, I rushed up the two or three steps, and prepared to 
wrench the door open with a tremendous effort. To my amaze- 
ment it opened with the greatest ease. I entered ; and the 
sounds of the litany met me louder than before, as I paused a 
moment between the outer door and the heavy leathern curtain. 
I raised the latter and crept in. The altar was brilliantly 
illuminated with tapers and garlands of chandeliers ; this was 
evidently some evening service connected with Christmas. The 
nave and aisles were comparatively dark, and about half full. I 
elbowed my way along the right aisle towards the altar. When 
my eyes had got accustomed to the unexpected light, I began to 
look round me, and with a beating heart. The idea that all 
this was a hoax, that I should meet merely some acquaintance 
of my friend the Cavaliere’s, had somehow departed : I looked 
about. The people were all wrapped up, the men in big cloaks, 
the women in woollen veils and mantles. The body of the 
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church was comparatively dark, and I could not make out 
anything very clearly, but it seemed to me, somehow, as if, 
under the cloaks and veils, these people were dressed in a 
rather extraordinary fashion. The man in front of me, I 
remarked, showed yellow stockings beneath his cloak; a 
woman, hard by, a red bodice, laced behind with gold tags. 
Could these be peasants from some remote part come for the 
Christmas festivities, or did the inhabitants of Urbania don 
some old-fashioned garb in honour of Christmas ? 

As I was wondering, my eye suddenly caught that of a 
woman standing in the opposite aisle, close to the altar, and in 
the full blaze of its lights. She was wrapped in black, but held, 
in a very conspicuous way, a red rose, an unknown luxury at 
this time of the year in a place like Urbania. She evidently 
saw me, and turning even more fully into the light, she loosened 
her heavy black cloak, displaying a dress of deep red, with 
gleams of silver and gold embroideries ; she turned her face 
towards me; the full blaze of the chandeliers and tapers fell 
upon it. It was the face of Medea da Carpi! I dashed across 
the nave, pushing people roughly aside, or rather, it seemed to 
me, passing through impalpable bodies. But the lady turned 
and walked rapidly down the aisle towards the door. I 
followed close upon her, but somehow I could not get up with 
her. Once, at the curtain, she turned round again. She was 
within a few paces of me. Yes, it was Medea, Medea herself, no 
mistake, no delusion, no sham ; the oval face, the lips tightened 
over the mouth, the eyelids tight over the corner of the eyes, the 
exquisite alabaster complexion! She raised the curtain and 
glided out. I followed; the curtain alone separated me from 
her. I saw the wooden door swing to behind her. One step 
ahead of me! I tore open the door; she must be on the steps, 
within reach of my arm! 

I stood outside the church. All was empty, merely the wet 
pavement and the yellow reflections in the pools: a sudden 
cold seized me; I could not go on. I tried to re-enter the 
church ; it was shut. I rushed home, my hair standing on end, 
and trembling in all my limbs, and remained for an hour like a 
maniac. Is it a delusion? Am I too going mad? Oh, God, 
God ! am I going mad? 

Dec. 19th—A brilliant, sunny day; all the black snow- 
slush has disappeared out of the town, off the bushes and trees. 
The snow-clad mountains sparkle against the bright blue sky. 
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A Sunday, and Sunday weather ; all the bells are ringing for the 
approach of Christmas. They are preparing for a kind of fair 
in the square with the colonnade, putting up booths filled with 
coloured cotton and woollen ware, bright shawls and kerchiefs, 
mirrors, ribbons, brilliant pewter lamps; the whole turn-out of 
the pedlar in “ Winter’s Tale.” The pork shops are all garlanded 
with green and with paper flowers, the hams and cheeses stuck 
full of little flags and green twigs. I strolled out to see the cattle- 
fair outside the gate; a forest of interlacing horns, an ocean of 
lowing and stamping : hundreds of immense white bullocks, with 
horns a yard long and red tassels, packed close together on the 
little piazza d’armi under the city walls. Bah! why doI write 
this trasn? What's the use of it all? While I am forcing 
myself to write about bells, and Christmas festivities, and 
cattle-fairs, one idea goes on like a bell within me; Medea, 
Medea! have I really seen her, or am I mad ? 

Two hours later-—That church of San Giovanni Decollato—so 
my landlord informs me—has not been made use of within the 
memory of man. Could it have been all a hallucination or a 
dream—perhaps a dream dreamed that night? I have been out 
again to look at that church. There it is, at the bifurcation of 
the two steep lanes, with its bas-relief of the Baptist’s head over 
the door. The door does look as if it had not been opened for 
years. I can see the cobwebs in the window-panes; it does 
look as if, as Sor Asdrubale says, only rats and spiders congre- 
gated within it. And yet—and yet; I have so clear a remem- 
brance, so distinct a consciousness of it all. There was a picture 
of the daughter of Herodias dancing, upon the altar ; I remem- 
ber her white turban with a scarlet tuft of feathers, and Herod’s 
blue caftan ; I remember the shape of the central chandelier ; 
it swung round slowly, and one of the wax lights had got bent 
almost in two by the heat and draught. 

Things, all these, which I may have seen elsewhere, stored 
unawares in my brain, and which may have come out, somehow, 
in a dream; I have heard physiologists allude to such things. 
I will go again: if the church be shut, why then it must have 
been a dream, a vision, the result of over-excitement. I must 
leave at once for Rome and see doctors, for I am afraid of going 
mad. If, on the other hand—pshaw! there zs no other hand in 
such a case. Yet if there were—why then, I should really have 
seen Medea; I might see her again; speak to her. The mere 
thought sets my blood in a whirl, not with horror, but with .. . 
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I know not what to call it. The feeling terrifies me, but it is 
delicious. Idiot! There is some little evil of my brain, the 
twentieth of a hair’s-breadth out of order—that’s all ! 

Dec. 20.—I have been again, I have heard the music, I 
have been inside the church, I have seen Her! I can no longer 
doubt my senses. Why should I? Those pedants say that the 
dead are dead, the past is past. For them, yes; but why for 
me ?—why for a man who loves, who is consumed with the love 
of a woman? a woman who, indeed—yes, let me finish the 
sentence. Why should there not be ghosts to such as can see 
them? Why. should she not return to the earth, if she knows 
that it contains a man who thinks of, desires, only her ? 

A hallucination? Why I saw her, as I see this paper that I 
write upon ; standing there, in the full blaze of the altar ; why, I 
heard the rustle of her skirts, I smelt the scent of her hair, 
I raised the curtain which was shaking from her touch. Again 
I missed her. But this time, as I rushed out into the empty 
moonlit street, I found upon the church steps a rose—the rose 
which I had seen in her hand the moment before—I felt it, 
smelt it; a rose, a real, living rose, dark red and only just 
plucked. I put it into water when I returned, after having 
kissed it, who knows how many times? I placed it on the top of 
the cupboard ; I determined not to look at it for twenty-four 
hours lest it should be a delusion. But I must see it again, I 
must. . . . Good Heavens! this is horrible, horrible ; if I had 
found a skeleton it could not have been worse! The rose, which 
last night seemed freshly plucked, full of colour and perfume, is 
brown, dry—a thing kept for centuries between the leaves of a 
book—it has crumbled into dust between my fingers. Horrible, 
horrible! But why so, pray? Did I not know that I was in 
love with a woman dead three hundred years? If I wanted 
fresh roses which bloomed yesterday, the Countess Fiammetta 
or any little sempstress in Urbania might have given them me. 
What if the rose has fallen to dust? If only I could hold 
Medea in my arms as I held it in my fingers, kiss her lips as I 
kissed its petals, should I not be satisfied if she too were to fall 
to dust the next moment, if I were to fall to dust myself ? 

Dec. 22, Eleven at night.—! have seen her once more! almost 
spoken to her. I have been promised her love! Ah, Spiridion! 
you were right when you felt that you were not made for any 
earthly amort. At the usual hour I betook myself this evening 
to San Giovanni Decollato. A bright winter night; the high 
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houses and belfries standing out against a deep blue heaven 
luminous, shimmering like steel with myriads of stars ; the moon 
had not yet risen. There was no light in the windows ; but, 
after a little effort, the door opened and I entered the church, the 
altar, as usual, brilliantly illuminated. It struck me suddenly 
that all this crowd of men and women standing all round, these 
priests chanting and moving about the altar, were dead—that 
they did not exist for any man save me. I touched, as if by 
accident, the hand of my neighbour ; it was cold, like wet clay. 
He turned round, but did not seem to see me: his face was ashy, 
and his eyes staring, fixed, like those of a blind man or a corpse. 
I felt as if I must rush out. But at that moment my eye fell 
upon Her, standing as usual by the altar steps, wrapped in a 
black mantle, in the full blaze of the lights. She turned round, 
the light fell straight upon her face, the face with the delicate 
features, the eyelids and lips a little tight, the alabaster skin 
faintly tinged with pale pink. Our eyes met. 

I pushed my way across the nave towards where she stood by 
the altar steps ; she turned quickly down the aisle, and I after 
her. Once or twice she lingered, and I thought I should over- 
take her; but again, when, not a second after the door had 
closed upon her, I stepped out into the street, she had vanished. 
On the church step lay something white. It was not a flower, 
this time, but a letter. I rushed back to the church to read it; 
but the church was fast shut, as if it had not been opened for 
years. I could not see by the flickering shrine lamps—I rushed 
home, lit my lamp, pulled the letter from my breast. I have 
it before me. The handwriting is hers; the same as in the 
Archives, the same as in that first letter. 


“To SpIRIDIoN.—Let thy courage be equal to thy love, and thy 
love shall be rewarded. On the night preceding Christmas, take a 
hatchet and saw; cut boldly into the body of the bronze rider who 
stands in the Corte, on the left side, near the waist. Saw open the 
body and within it thou wilt find the silver effigy of a winged genius. 
Take it out, hack it into a hundred pieces and fling them in all direc- 
tions, so that the winds may sweep them away. That night she whom 
thou lovest will come to reward thy fidelity.” 


On the brownish wax is the device— 
‘“ AMouR DurRE—DvuRE AMOUR.” 


Dec. 23rd.—So it is true! I was reserved for something won- 
derful in this world. I have at last found that after which my 
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soul has been straining. Ambition, love of art, love of Italy, 
these things which have occupied my spirit, and have yet left me 
continually unsatisfied, these were none of them that which was 
my destiny. I have sought for life, thirsting for it as a man 
in the desert thirsts for a well ; but the life of the senses of other 
youths, the life of the intellect of other men, have never slaked 
that thirst. Shall life for me mean the love of a dead woman ? 
We smile at what we choose to call the superstition of the past, 
forgetting that all our vaunted science of to-day may seem just 
such another superstition to the men of the future; but why 
should the present be right, and the past wrong? The men who 
painted the pictures and built the palaces of three hundred years 
ago, were certainly of as delicate fibre, of as keen reason, as our- 
selves, who merely print calico and build locomotives. What 
makes me think this, is that I have been calculating my nativity 
by help of an old book belonging to Sor Asdrubale—and see, my 
horoscope tallies almost exactly with that of Medea da Carpi, as 
given bya chronicler. May this explain? No, no; all is ex- 
plained by the fact, that the first time I read of this woman’s 
career, the first time I saw her portrait, I loved her, though I hid 
my love to myself in the garb of historical interest. Historical 
interest indeed ! 

I have got the hatchet and the saw. I bought the saw 
of a poor joiner, in a village some miles off; he did not 
understand at first what I meant, and I think he thought me 
mad ; perhaps I am. But if madness means the happiness of 
one’s life, what of it? The hatchet I saw lying in a timber 
yard, where they prepare the great trunks of the fir-trees which 
grow high on the Apennines of Sant’ Elmo. There was no 
one in the yard, and I could not resist the temptation ; I 
handled the thing, tried its edge, and stole it. This is the 
first time in my life that I have been a thief; why did I not 
go into a shop and buy a hatchet? I don’t know; I seemed 
unable to resist the sight of the shining blade. What I am 
going to do is, I suppose, an act of Vandalism, and certainly 
I have no right to spoil the property of this city of Urbania. 
But I wish no harm either to the statue or the city ; if I could 
plaster up the bronze, I would do so willingly. But I must obey 
Her; I must avenge Her; I must get at that silver image which 
Robert of Montemurlo had made and consecrated in order that 
his cowardly soul might sleep in peace, and not encounter that 
of the being whom he dreaded _ most in the world. Aha! Duke 
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Robert, you forced her to die unshriven, and you stuck the 
image of your soul into the image of your body, thinking 
thereby that while she suffered the tortures of Hell, you would 
rest in peace, until your well-scoured little soul might fly 
straight up to Paradise ;—you were afraid of Her when both of 
you should be dead, and thought yourself very clever to have 
prepared for all emergencies! Not so, Serene Highness. You 
too shall taste what it is to wander after death, and to meet the 
dead whom one has injured. 

What an interminable day! But I shall see her again to- 
night. 

11 o'clock—No; the church was fast closed; the spell had 
ceased. Until to-morrow I shall not see her. But to-morrow! 
ah, Medea! did any of thy lovers love thee as I do? 

Twenty-four hours more till the moment of happiness—the 
moment for which I seem to have been waiting all my life. 
And after that, what next? Yes, I see it plainer every minute ; 
after that, nothing more. All those who loved Medea da Carpi, 
who loved and who served her, died: Giovanfrancesco Pico, her 
first husband, whom she left stabbed in the castle from which 
she fled ; Stimigliano, who died of poison ; the groom who gave 
him the poison, cut down by her orders ; Oliverotto da Narni, 
Marcantonio Frangipani, and that poor boy of the Ordelaff, 
who had never even looked upon her face, and whose only 
reward was that handkerchief with which the hangman wiped 
the sweat off his face when he was one mass of broken limbs 
and torn flesh: all had to die, and I shall die also. 

The love of such a woman is enough, and is fatal—Amour 
Dure, as her device says. I shall die also. But why not? 
Would it be possible to live in order to love another woman ? 
Nay, would it be possible to drag on a life like this one after the 
happiness of to-morrow? Impossible; the others died, and 
must die. I always felt that I should not live long; a 
gipsy in Poland told me once that I had in my hand the cut- 
line which signifies a violent death. I might have ended in a 
duel with some brother student, or in a railway accident. No, 
no; my death will not be of that sort! Death—and is not she 
also dead® What strange vistas does sucha thought not open ! 
Then the others—Pico, the groom, Stimigliano, Oliverotto, 
Frangipani, Prinzivalle degli Ordelaffi—will they all be there? 
But she shall love me best—me by whom she has been loved 
after she has been three hundred years in the grave ! 
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Dec. 24th.—I have made all my arrangements, To-night at 
eleven I slip out ; Sor Asdrubale and his sisters will be sound 
asleep ; I have questioned them, their fear of rheumatism prevents 
their attending midnight mass. Luckily there are no churches 
between this and the Corte; whatever movement Christmas 
night may entail, will be a good way off. The Vice-Prefect’s 
rooms are on the other side of the palace ; the rest of the square 
is taken up with state rooms, archives, and the empty stables and 
coach-houses of the palace ; besides, I shall be quick at my work. 

I have tried my saw on a stout bronze vase I bought of Sor 
Asdrubale ; and the bronze of the statue, hollow and worn away 
by rust, (I have even noticed holes), cannot resist very much, 
especially after the blow with the sharp hatchet. I have put my 
papers in order, for the benefit of the Government which has sent 
me here. I am sorry to have cheated them out of their “History 
of Urbania.” To pass the endless day and calm the fever of 
impatience, I have just taken a long walk. This is the coldest 
day we have had. The bright sun does not warm in the least, 
but seems only to increase the impression of cold, to make the 
snow on the mountains glitter, the blue air to sparkle like steel. 
The few people who are out are muffled to the nose, and carry 
earthenware braziers beneath their cloaks ; long icicles hang 
from the fountain with the figure of Mercury upon it; one can 
imagine the wolves trooping down through the dry scrub and 
beleaguering this town. Somehow this cold makes me feel 
wonderfully calm—it seems to bring back to me my boyhood. 

As I walked up the rough, steep paved alleys, slippery with 
frost, and with their vista of snow mountains against the sky, and 
passed by the church steps strewn with box and laurel, with the 
faint smell of incense coming out, there returned to me, I know 
not why, the recollection, almost the sensation of those Christmas 
Eves long ago at Posen and Breslau, when I walked as a child 
along the wide streets, peeping into the windows where they 
were beginning to light the tapers of the Christmas trees, and 
wondering whether I too, on returning home, should be let into 
a wonderful room all blazing with lights and gilded nuts and 
glass beads. They are hanging the last strings of those blue 
and red metallic beads, fasterfing on the last gilded and silvered 
walnuts on the trees out there at home in the north ; they are 
lighting the blue and red tapers, the wax is beginning to run 
on to the beautiful spruce green branches; the children are 
waiting with beating hearts behind the door, to be told that 
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the Christ Child has been. And I, for what am I waiting? 
I don’t know; all seems a dream; everything vague and 
unsubstantial about me, as if time had ceased, nothing could 
happen, my own desires and hopes were all dead, myself 
absorbed into I know not what passive dreamland. Do I long 
for to-night? DoI dread it? Will to-night ever come? Dol 
feel anything, does anything exist all round me? I sit, and 
seem to see that street at Posen, the wide street, with the windows 
illuminated by the Christmas lights, the green fir-branches grazing 
the window panes. 

Christmas Eve, Midnight——I have done it. I slipped out 
noiselessly ; Sor Asdrubale and his sisters were fast asleep ; I 
feared I had waked them, for my hatchet fell as I was passing 
through the principal room where my landlord keeps his curio- 
sities for sale; it struck against some old armour which he has 
been piecing. I heard him exclaim, half in his sleep, and blew 
out my light and hid on the stairs ; he came out in his dressing- 
gown, but finding no one, went to bed again. “Some cat, no 
doubt!” he said. I closed the house door softly behind me. 
The sky had become stormy since the afternoon, luminous 
with the full moon, but strewn with grey and buff-coloured 
vapours; every now and then the moon disappeared entirely. 
Not a creature abroad; the tall gaunt houses staring in the 
moonlight. 

I know not why, I took a roundabout way to the Corte, past 
one or two church doors, whence issued the faint flicker of mid- 
night mass. For a moment, I felt a temptation to enter one of 
them ; but something seemed to restrain me. I caught snatches 
of the Christmas hymn. I felt myself beginning to be unnerved, 
and hastened towards the Corte. As I passed under the portico 
at San Francesco, I heard steps behind me ; it seemed to me 
that I was followed. I stopped to let the other pass. As he 
approached, his pace flagged; he passed close by me and 
murmured, “Do not go: I am Giovanfrancesco Pico.” I 
turned round ; he was gone. A coldness numbed me; but I 
hastened on. 

Behind the cathedral apse, in a narrow lane, I saw a man 
leaning against a wall. The moonlight was full upon him ; it 
seemed to me that his face, with a thin pointed beard, was 
streaming with blood. I quickened my pace; but as I grazed by 
him, he whispered, “Do not obey her; return home: I am 
Marcantonio Frangipani.” My teeth chattered, “but I hurried 
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along the narrow lane, with the moonlight blue upon the white 
walls. 

At last I saw the Corte before me: the square was flooded 
with moonlight, the windows of the palace seemed brightly illumi- 
nated, and the statue of Duke Robert, shimmering green, seemed 
advancing towards me on its horse. I came into the shadow. 
I had to pass beneath an archway. There started a figure 
as if out of the wall, and barred my passage, with his out- 
stretched cloaked arm. I tried to pass. He seized me by the 
arm, and his grasp was like a weight of ice. “You shall not 
pass!” he cried, and, as the moon came out once more, I saw 
his face, ghastly white and bound with an embroidered kerchief ; 
he seemed almost achild. “You shall not pass!” he cried ; “ you 
shall not have her! She is mine, and mine alone! I am 
Prinzivalle degli Ordelaffi.” I felt his ice-cold clutch, but 
with my other arm I laid about me wildly with the hatchet 
which I carried beneath my cloak. The hatchet struck the wall 
and rang upon the stone. He had vanished. 

I hurried on. I did it. I cut open the bronze, I sawed it into 
a wider gash ; I tore out the silver image, and hacked it into 
innumerable pieces. As I scattered the last fragments about, 
the moon was suddenly veiled ; a great wind arose, howling down 
the square ; it seemed to me that the earth shook. I threw 
down the hatchet and the saw, and fled home. I felt pursued, 
as if by the tramp of hundreds of invisible horsemen. 

Now I am calm. It is midnight ; another moment, and she 
will be here! Patience, my heart! I hear it beating loud. I 
trust that no one will accuse poor Sor Asdrubale. I will write a 
letter to the authorities to declare his innocence, should anything 
happen ... One! the clock in the palace tower has just struck 
. . . “I hereby certify that should anything happen this night to 
me, Spiridion Trepka, no one but myself is to beheld . . .” Astep 
on the staircase! It is she, it is she! At last, Medea, Medea! 
Ah! Amour DurRE, DURE Amour! 








Nore.—-Here ends the diary of the late Spiridion Trepka. The chief 
newspapers of the province of Umbria informed the public that, on 
Christmas morning of the year 1885, the bronze equestrian statue of 
Robert II. had been found grievously mutilated; and that Professor 
Spiridion Trepka of Posen, in the German Empire, had been discovered 
dead of a stab in the region of the heart, given by an unknown hand, 

VERNON LEE. 
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Ir is probable that, to most of its readers, this book has been a 
surprise as well as a delight. In a biography of Lord 
Shaftesbury, every one was prepared to find an unswerving 
devotion to the service of mankind; a private life of the 
highest dignity ;. and a passionate adherence to a deep but 
narrow faith, What comparatively few expected was the 
portrait of a man who touched life at almost all its points ; who 
was conversant with all that was best in Society ; in close relation 
with the active politics of half a century ; alive to whatever is 
beautiful in Nature, literature and art ; and rich in cultivation, 
in humour, and in a practical liberality which widely overflowed 
the limits of his social and religious creeds. 

It is no exaggeration to say of these three substantial volumes, 
that their interest begins with the first chapter and is sustained 
to the last. For Lord Shaftesbury’s last active intervention for 
the public good occurred within three months of his death, while 
the determining influences of his life are to be found at work in 
his seventh year and before it. 

Antony, seventh Earl of Shaftesbury, was born on the 28th of 
April, 1801. His father, who was for nearly forty years Chairman 
of Committees in the House of Lords, and who survived to 1851, 
was distinguished by a strong intellect, an imperious temper, 
and a character which, while upright and honourable, seems to 
have been singularly deficient in amiability. His mother was 
a daughter of the third Duke of Marlborough by that Duchess 
whom Queen Charlotte described as the proudest woman she 
had known in England. The childish beauty of the future 
Lady Shaftesbury is familiar to all lovers of English art in that 
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masterpiece of Sir Joshua Reynolds, the Marlborough group 
at Blenheim. She lived till 1865. 

It is impossible to doubt that, from sucha parentage and such 
an ancestry, Lord Shaftesbury derived some of the most 
conspicuous features of his strongly-marked character. From 
his father he inherited his keenness of intellect, his habits of 
laborious industry, and his iron tenacity of purpose. From his 
mother he must have acquired something of that strong sense of 
personal dignity, that intuitive and perhaps unconscious feeling 
of what was due to his station as well as to his individuality, 
which helped to make him such an impressive figure in the 
public life of England. 

To the last day of his life his mental and moral constitution, 
though curiously mingled and constantly varying, was underlain 
by a groundwork of melancholy. The marble retained the 
impression stamped upon the wax; for his childhood was 
profoundly miserable. His parents were stern disciplinarians of 
the antique type. His private school was a hell on earth, and 
yet the fear with which he regarded the master and the bullies 
was less than the fear with which he regarded his parents. It 
is needless to elaborate this record of unhappiness, It is enough 
to say, that it was relieved by only one element of joy ; and that 
element, while it brought alleviation to his present distress, 
proved to be the dominating influence of his whole career. A 
devout woman, who had long been a servant of his parents, 
first told littlke Antony Ashley, not yet seven years old, the 
simple story of the Christian faith and hope, and the child’s 
sorrow-laden heart leapt to receive it. In all the struggles and 
distresses of boyhood and manhood, he used the words of prayer 
which this good woman had taught him. And of a keepsake 
which she left him—a gold watch which he wore to the last day 
of his life—he used to say, “that was given to me by the best 
friend I ever had in the world.” 

At twelve years old young Ashiey went to Harrow, where 
he boarded with the Head-master, Dr. Butler, father of the 
present Master of Trinity. Here he was happy, and he retained 
through life an affectionate feeling for the place ; although, as he 
said when presiding at the Harrow Dinner in London, in 1884, the 
Master in whose form he was, used to hold first school at 4 o’clock 
on a winter's morning; while the boy for whom he fagged, 
being anxious to shine as a reciter, and finding it difficult to secure 
an audience, compelled him and his fellow-fag to listen, night after 
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night, to his recitations, perched on a high stool where a nap was 
impossible. It was at Harrow, and when he was fourteen years 
old, that he consciously and definitely gave his life to the service 
of his fellow-men. He was horrified by a scene of drunkenness 
and indecency at the funeral of one of the villagers, and he 
exclaimed, “Good Heavens! Can this be permitted simply 
because the man was poor and friendless?” “It was within 
ten yards of the spot where we are now standing,” he said on 
the hill-side of Harrow some seventy years later, “that I first 
resolved to make the cause of the poor my own.” Meanwhile 
his father succeeded to the Earldom of Shaftesbury, and the 
beautiful domain of St. Giles’s, in Dorsetshire, which to the 
end of his days he loved so tenderly, became young Ashley’s 
home, 

He spent two years at a ‘private tutor’s, and in 1819 he went 
up to Christ Church. In 1822 he took a first class in Classics. 
The next four years were passed in study and travel; and in 
1826 Lord Ashley was returned to Parliament for the Borough 
of Woodstock. “November 16th: took the oaths of Parlia- 
ment with great good-will ; a slight prayer for assistance in my 
thoughts and deeds.” In 1830 he was elected for Dorchester 
and in 1831 for Dorsetshire. In 1830 he married Lady Emily 
Cowper, and this marriage, independently of the deep and 
abiding joy which it brought with it, had an important bearing 
on his political career; for in 1839 his mother-in-law, Lady 
Cowper, married Lord Palmerston. In 1833 Lord Ashley took 
up the Ten Hours Bill, previously in the charge of Mr. Sadler, 
who had now lost his seat. He carried his Bill through the 
second reading; but it was opposed by Lord Althorp, who 
threw it out, and carried a modified proposal, which passed into 
law in 1833. In 1834, Lord Ashley accepted the Civil Lordship 
of the Admiralty. In 1841 Parliament was dissolved, and he 
was again returned for Dorsetshire. In 1844 the introduction of 
a new Bill for the Regulation of Labour in Factories brought 
him back to his old battle-field. A desperate struggle was 
made to amend the Bill into a Ten Hours Bill, but this failed, 
owing to Sir Robert Peel’s threat of resignation. In 1845 Lord 
Ashley refused the Chief Secretaryship of Ireland, and when 
Parliament rose, he went on a tour of public speaking in favour 
of the Ten Hours Bill. In the autumn of this year he became 
convinced that the permanent maintenance of the Corn Laws 
was impossible, and in the following January he resigned his 
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seat, to which he had been elected as a Protectionist. Meanwhile 
he had reintroduced his Ten Hours Bill, and the first use he 
made of his recovered liberty was to make another tour through 
the manufacturing centres, speaking in public, mediating 
between master and men, and organizing the movement. In 
1847 the Ten Hours Bill passed into law, while its great 
champion was still outside Parliament. In July he returned to 
it, as member for Bath. In 1849 occurred the tragic death of 
his son Francis at Harrow, and this sorrow sent him back with 
redoubled vigour to his labours for the neglected children of 
the poor in London. In 1851 his father died, and Lord 
Shaftesbury, as he must now be styled, was called to the new 
and difficult duty of administering an agricultural property, long 
neglected, “rife with abominations,” and loaded with debt. 
His labours in this new sphere were as earnest and as unre- 
mitting as any of the works of mercy which he had voluntarily 
undertaken. In 1854 he was offered and declined the Garter. 
At the beginning of 1855 Lord Palmerston, in forming the 
Government, twice pressed on Lord Shaftesbury the Chancellor- 
ship of the Duchy, with a seat in the Cabinet. The end of the 
year was clouded by the death of another son. During the 
next ten years Lord Shaftesbury’s work lay more in the back- 
ground than had previously been the case. Lord Palmerston 
was Prime Minister, and the connexion between them gave 
Lord Shaftesbury opportunities of moulding policy by private 
influence rather than by public agitation. As a recognition of 
his extraordinary and continued zeal on behalf of his fellow- 
men, the Garter was again pressed on him; and, not without 
misgiving, accepted in 1861. 

Lord Palmerston’s death in 1865 snapped the link which had 
bound Lord Shaftesbury so closely to political administration ; 
but his activity in all good works continued not only unabated, 
but actually increasing. When the Conservative Government 
was formed in 1866, Lord Derby urged Lord Shaftesbury to 
accept the Chancellorship of the Duchy, and Lord Shaftesbury, 
for the third time, declined a seat in the Cabinet. But mean- 
while domestic clouds were gathering, and the death of Lady 
Shaftesbury in 1872 was closely followed by that of another 
daughter. He returned to the strife of secular politics in order 
to move the rejection of the Imperial Title Bill in 1876. In 
1881 his eightieth birthday was celebrated with great enthusiasm 
in the Guildhall. In 1884 he received the honour, strangely 
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deferred, of the freedom of the City; and now the end was 
nearing. On the 25th of July, 1885, he records a pressure of 
work and anxiety connected with his Lunacy business, and a 
visit to the Home Office to consult the Secretary of State about 
the crimes against women and girls, then recently exposed. 
On that day he went to Folkestone, and there, on the Ist of 
October, he died in peace and faith, 

Such, in brief summary, was the career of Lord Shaftesbury. 
Before we turn to his character and opinions, it is interesting to 
recall his outward characteristics. The biographer gives a 
fragment of contemporary description: “ Lord Ashley possesses, 
perhaps, the palest, purest, stateliest exterior of any man you 
will see in a month’s perambulation of Westminster ; indeed, 
it would be difficult to imagine a more complete beau-ideal of 
aristocracy . . . the whole countenance has the coldness, as 
well as the grace, of a chiselled one, and expresses precision, 
prudence, and determination in no common degree.” The 
stateliness of bearing, the unbroken figure, the high glance of 
stern though melancholy resolve, he retained to the end. But 
the incessant labour and self-sacrifice of years told upon the 
outward framework, and it was truly said of his portrait by Sir 
J. Millais in 1877, that the lines in the face would be painful if 
they were not pathetic. 

In attempting any estimate of Lord Shaftesbury’s character, 
it is inevitable to assign the first place to his religious constitu- 
tion. “I am essentially, and from deep-rooted conviction,” he 
said, “an Evangelical of the Evangelicals.” And yet he left it 
on record that he had been more harshly treated by the Evan- 
gelical party than by any other. 

From his earliest days his piety was a fervent and enthusiastic 
type which recalls the influence of Whitefield and the Wesleys, 
from whom, indeed, it is quite possible that the only religious 
teacher of his childhood—Maria Millis—had derived her own 
impressions. In 1829, even amid the uncongenial surroundings 
of a visit to the King at Windsor, he occupies his solitary walk 
with religious meditation. “I prayed with all the fervour I 
could command, but all prayer is infinitely cold to express 
what is felt, or rather what one wishes to feel.” He auspicates 
his maiden speech in Parliament with a solemn prayer for the 
Divine benediction. The moment it is over, he bursts into a 
torrent of thanksgiving for his success. “Hastened home to 
throw myself on my knees in gratitude.” 
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Qn taking office, he records his passionate aspiration that his 
official career may tend to human happiness and the advance- 
ment of religion. After dining at the Guildhall on Lord Mayor’s 
Day, he exclaims, with admirable but perhaps incongruous 
fervour : “It was heart-stirring. God be praised, who has made 
me a citizen of this happy and generous Empire!” 

In 1833 Lord and Lady Ashley made a six months’ journey 
through France, Switzerland, and Italy, and the devout Protestant 
noted with delight the picturesque and edifying aspects of popular 
Romanism. He was particularly impressed by the wayside 
crosses. After lamenting the disuse of the sign of the Cross 
among Protestant communities, Lord Ashley says, “We suffer 
by the change. Such a memorial is necessary and ought to be 
pleasing.” At Milan the travellers found no Protestant church, 
and therefore attended High Mass in the Cathedral. Lord 
Ashley criticized severely the defects of the function as a de- 
votional exercise, and compares it unfavourably with the ordinary 
service of an English Cathedral, to which he more than once 
refers as the highest type of earthly worship. But he allows the 
grand effect upon the eye, and is deeply impressed by the 
spectacle of all ages, classes, and professions “ huddled together ” 
in a common act of adoration. He comments on that most 
attractive characteristic of popular Catholicism, that no one 
seems ashamed to exhibit devotion ; and strongly applauds the 
practice of leaving the churches all day open for private use. 

At Padua he bought a crucifix, and writes: “To bear about a 
memorial of what God Himself once exhibited to the world, 
does but simply recall His death and passion, and forces us, as 
Scripture has foretold, ‘to look on Him Whom we pierced.’” 

At Rome Lord Ashley witnessed in St. Anthony’s Chapel 
the curious’ ceremony of exorcising horses, and while con- 
demning the practice as ridiculous, he pronounces the principle 
good, as recognizing the claim of the lower animals to a share 
in the beneficent care of a universal Father. When travelling in 
Scotland, Lord Ashley records with satisfaction an increasing 
tendency towards ecclesiastical propriety in the architecture and 
decoration of the kirks. He regards the reappearance of the 
Cross on the outside of these buildings as betokening a return 
to rational religion from the bigoted and ignorant temper of an 
earlier and stormier time. Frequent tribute is paid to the 
excellence of Presbyterian ministers, and their powers in 
preaching ; but Lord Ashley cannot bring himself to dignify 
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the public service of the Kirk with the name of worship. “It 
appeals neither to the senses, the feelings, nor the reason.” 

No one certainly ever felt and expressed a stronger dislike for 
the distinctive tenets of Romanism, but his personal relations 
with Roman Catholics were not unfriendly. 

To the Jews as a race he was affectionately attached. He 
believed in their national conversion and restoration to Palestine. 
He revered them as those of whom the Founder of Christianity 
came according to the flesh. Once at the Lunacy Commission, 
a medical witness, seeking to prove the insanity of a lady, said, 
“ Are you aware, my Lord, that she subscribes to the Society 
for the Conversion of the Jews?” “Indeed!” replied Lord 
Shaftesbury ; “and are you aware that I am President of that 
Society ?” 

Even Mr. Mackonochie’s ritual eccentricities did not restrain 
Lord Shaftesbury from bearing witness to his high spirit of 
devotion and self-sacrifice ; while of his cousin, contemporary 
and Oxford friend, Dr. Pusey, Lord Shaftesbury used language 
so eulogistic, as to draw down upon his head a pitiless storm of 
Evangelical denunciation. 

There is one point of more strictly theological interest, which 
is not unconnected with the foregoing appreciation of excel- 
lence in other schools of religion than his own. It’has reference 
to the relation of the living to the departed. On the death of 
Canning he writes: “I do feel compassion, and pray sincerely, 
God rest his soul!” And forty years later, after commemorating 
in words too sacred for transcription, his departed wife and 
daughter, he adds: “ And, O God, may I pray that our other 
blessed and pious children, gone before us, Francis, Maurice, and 
Mary, may be with us, for truly did they love Thee and Thy 
blessed Son.” And a year later he writes: “Perhaps they see 
me, watch over me, and pray for me. We cannot pray to saints 
in Heaven. Both Scripture and reason forbid it. But neither 
one nor the other forbids me to believe that the blessed in 
Heaven may pray for the struggling on earth—nay, they rather 
bid us to do so.” 

It would be the merest truism to observe that Lord Shaftes- 
bury’s religion, while rapt, enthusiastic, and even sometimes 
mystical, was essentially, and beyond most men’s, practical. 
His fervent faith issued in the active service of a lifetime. 

He says of himself at the age of twenty-seven: “On my soul, 
I believe that I desire the welfare of mankind.” 
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His affection for the children of the poor was most intense. 
“Poor dear children!” he exclaimed to the Superintendent of a 
Ragged School, after hearing from some of the children their 
tale of cold and hunger, “How will you get on with them ?” 
“My God shall supply all their need,” said the Superintendent, 
with easy faith. “Yes,” said Lord Shaftesbury, with more 
practical piety, “He will; but they must have some food 
directly.” He drove home, and instantly sent two churns of 
soup, enough to feed four hundred. That winter ten thousand 
basins of soup, made in Grosvenor Square, were distributed 
among the “ dear little hearts” of Whitechapel. 

In view of his approaching end he exclaimed, “I cannot bear 
to leave the world with all the misery in it !” 

We next turn to Lord Shaftesbury’s political character. He 
was, in the truest and best sense of the word, a Conservative. 
To call him a Tory would be quite misleading. We have seen 
that, at the very outset of his political career, he was not adverse 
to the Catholic claims. He took no prominent part against the 
first Reform Bill. His resistance to the admission of Jews to 
Parliament was directed rather against the method than the 
principle. Though not friendly to women’s suffrage, he said, “I 
shall feel myself bound to conform to the national will. But I 
am not prepared to stimulate it.” 

But while no blind and unreasoning opponent of all changes, 
Lord Shaftesbury had a deep and lively veneration for the past. 
Institutions, doctrines, ceremonies, families, dignities, even social 
customs, which had descended from old time, had for him a 
fascination and an awe. In his high sense, at once, of the 
privileges and the duties of kingship, of aristocracy, of territorial 
possession, of established religions, Lord Shaftesbury recalls the 
temper and influence of Mr. Burke. Not less did he resemble 
that illustrious man in his passionate love of principle; in his 
proud hatred of shifts and compromises and expediencies ; in 
his contempt for the whole race of mechanical politicians and 
their ignoble strife for place and power. 

It is interesting to read, in the light of this sentiment, his 
estimate of the various statesmen with whom, during his sixty 
years of public life, he was brought in contact. He records his 
early enthusiasm for the Duke of Wellington. He calls him 
“my friend and patron,” and finds it “a great study to be in the 
society of this wonderful man.” “Duke spoke last night ; 
whatever is open, manly, and noble in simplicity, shone forth in 
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his speech.” But their private relations were not always quite 
harmonious. There was a sharp correspondence about the seat 
for Dorsetshire in 1831; “Lord Shaftesbury pronounces the 
Duke “a hard man;” and cannot have approved of the recep- 
tion which he accorded to some petitions on behalf of chimney- 
sweepers, which were left at Apsley House for him to present :— 
“Mr. Stevens has thought fit to leave some petitions at Apsley 
House ; they will be found with the porter.” 

Of Mr. Canning, in spite of the eloquence which thrilled 
the new member for Woodstock, Lord Ashley formed an un- 
favourable opinion. He regarded him as brilliant rather than 
solid ; as impetuous, ambitious, and unscrupulous. At home he 
tries to make powerful friends by “jobs and improprieties,” and 
he displays “flippancy in foreign matters.” The view of 
Mr. Canning as a gifted adventurer, playing for his own hand, 
and not to be trusted even by his political allies, was common 
both to the Whigs and the high Tories of the time. 

His estimate of Sir Robert Peel varied considerably in the 
process of years. At first he regarded him as pre-eminently 
honest; but seven years later he describes him as “full of 
flummery,” and condemns him as having promoted his advance- 
ment by avoiding the embarrassment of fixed principles. 

Of Lord Melbourne, in spite of his kinship with Lord 
Shaftesbury—for Lady Shaftesbury was his niece—we catch 
only brief and scattered glimpses. The biographer might have 
recorded an admirable instance which Lord Shaftesbury used to 
give of Lord Melbourne’s tact and judgment. When an attempt 
was made in high quarters to secure by Act of Parliament the 
title of King-Consort for Prince Albert, Lord Melbourne’s 
answer was, “If you once accustom the English public to make 
kings, you will accustom it to unmake them.” 

The connexion between Lord Shaftesbury and Lord Palmer- 
ston developed into a warm affection. Of course there were 
wide divergences between the two men, even on subjects of 
the highest moment ; but Lord Palmerston’s honesty, directness, 
humanity, and conscientious carefulness in the dispensation of 
patronage, added to his natural geniality and loveable nature, 
drew Lord Shaftesbury into the closest harmony with him. 
He regarded Lord Palmerston as the last English Minister of 
the historic school. He looked on him as the champion of 
strong and merciful government at home, and of humanity and 
freedom all over the world. Above all, he valued him as the 
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only statesman left with political and personal authority suffi- 
cient to restrain the forces of revolutionary change. 

Of Lord Derby we see but little in these volumes. On 
ecclesiastical matters in the House of Lords he and Lord 
Shaftesbury were frequently opposed to one another; but when 
the Conservative Government was formed in 1866, Lord Derby 
offered Lord Shaftesbury a place in his Cabinet. Had this 
offer been accepted, some striking events of later date would 
probably not have occurred ; we refer to the Clerkenwell explo- 
sion, and what, according to Mr. Gladstone, resulted from it. 
The following story is not given in the Biography, but was 
narrated by Lord Shaftesbury to the present writer. In the 
year 1867 a poor man, with whom Lord Shaftesbury had become 
acquainted in his charitable perambulations of the slums, called 
in Grosvenor Square and told Lord Shaftesbury that he had 
overheard, at a public-house which he frequented, some Irish- 
men of desperate character plotting to blow up Clerkenwell 
Prison. He gave Lord Shaftesbury this information to be used 
as he thought best ; but of course made it a condition that his 
name should not be divulged. If it were, his life would not be 
worth an hour’s purchase. Lord Shaftesbury pledged himself 
to secrecy on this point, and went instantly to the authorities at 
Whitehall. They refused, on grounds of official practice, to 
entertain the information without the name and address of the 
informant. The warning was rejected, and the gaol blown up. 
Had Lord Shaftesbury been at the time a Cabinet Minister, 
this triumph of officialism would probably not have occurred, 

Mr. Bright and Mr. Cobden are spoken of chiefly in connexion 
with their resistance to the Factory legislation. “ Bright was 
ever my most malignant opponent. Cobden, though bitterly 
hostile, was better than Bright.” 

Of the two greatest statesmen of our own day Lord Shaftes- 
bury seems to have had an equally poor opinion. In 1841 he 
was an enthusiastic promoter of the Protestant Bishopric at 
Jerusalem ; and at a dinner given by Baron Bunsen, Mr. Glad- 
stone proposed the health of the new Bishop. He has his 
reward in this entry in the diary. “He is a good man, and a 
clever man, and an industrious man.” But next year, when the 
Colliery Bill is in Parliament, comes the ominous entry, “ Glad- 
stone voted against me.” This hostility of Mr. Gladstone to 
all Factory legislation awoke Lord Shaftesbury’s liveliest 
indignation. Again and again he returns to the subject. 
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The religious views of the two men of course differed widely, 
but it is characteristic of Lord Shaftesbury’s fervent loyalty to 
conviction that, although he censures Mr. Gladstone’s erroneous 
opinions, he censures more vehemently his conduct in 
subordinating those opinions to the exigencies of office. “ His 
public life has long been an effort to retain his principles, and 
yet not lose his position.” 

In 1867, after strongly condemning Mr. Gladstone’s “greed 
of place, and salary and power,” he adds: “ Disraeli is no 
better. Here are two tigers over a carcase ; and each one tries 
to drive the other away from tit-bits. . . . ‘ Voila ce que nous 
sommes, as the chiffonier said over the dead cur.” 

In reference, however, to legislation for the benefit of the 
working-classes, Lord Shaftesbury declares that he always 
found Mr. Disraeli true to the cause. On his elevation to the 
Premiership, Lord Shaftesbury records his satisfaction that this 
supreme honour has fallen to a man of humble extraction, and 
a Jew. “But,” he adds, “he is ‘a leper,’ without principle, 
without feeling, without regard to anything, human or divine, 
beyond his own personal ambition.” 

Of Lord Shaftesbury as a politician we have thus a clear 
view. Resolute, self-reliant, uncompromising; never turning 
aside by a hair’s-breadth from the path of duty; incapable 
alike of flattering high or low; not shrinking from change, 
though dreading leaps in the dark; but dreading more than 
anything else the sacrifice of principle to the advantage of party; 
it is not to be wondered that he found himself seldom in sympathy 
with the political leaders among whom his lot was cast. His 
official career is not a little singular. He twice refuses 
office in the Household, and at least three times a seat in the 
Cabinet, because acceptance would have hindered him in 
pursuit of his factory legislation and philanthropic business. 
It seems, further, quite clear that a fourth opportunity of 
entering the Cabinet, as Chief Secretary for Ireland, was open 
to him in 1845, if only he would have listened to the pre- 
liminary negotiations. When we consider Lord Shaftesbury’s 
singular qualifications for public life, his physical gifts, his 
power of speech, his habits of business, and the honourable 
ambitions of his youth; when we add to all this the pregnant 
fact, that he did not succeed to his property till he was fifty 
years old; that he found it grossly neglected and _ heavily 
embarrassed ; and that his purse had been constantly drained 
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by his philanthropic enterprises ; we are justified in the con- 
clusion that very few, if any, politicians have ever sacrificed 
so much to the prosecution of a task which brought neither 
honours, nor riches, nor power, nor any visible reward, except 
the lessened suffering and increased happiness of multitudes of 
human beings who were least able to help themselves. 

After what we have seen of Lord Shaftesbury as a public 
man, we shall not be surprised to find in his character a deep 
vein of sensitive pride. It bursts out in his first Session of 
Parliament. “What I suffer from the brazen faces and low 
insults of that Radical party! I am not fit for their accursed 
effrontery, which sneers at every sentiment of a gentleman, and 
is backed by the applause of those who pretend to education.” 

When Sir Robert Peel offers him a subordinate post in the 
Government, he dreads being called away from real usefulness 
to do what he thought his valet would probably do better, and 
he records his feelings of mortification and disappointment in 
what seems the language of absolute despair. He recalls how 
Mr. Canning eight years previously had offered him a similar post, 
as the first step in an official career, and he argues that if he is 
not now fit for more important duties, it is time for him to retire 
from the public service. “ Had I not, by God’s grace and the 
study of religion, subdued the passions of my youth, I should 
now have been heartbroken.” 

When in 1841 he accepted from the University of Oxford the 
degree of D.C.L., he recorded his belief that “so far as it is 
worth anything,” it had been his due long before ; and when in 
1850 he received the freedom of the little town of Tain in 
Scotland, he remarked with an historical calmness, more 
significant than any strength of comment, that it was his first 
public honour. In 1852, while reviewing his fifty years of life, 
of which fully half had been spent in laborious service for the 
community, he noted that this citizenship of Tain was the only 
recognition, great or small, which he had ever received from the 
Crown, the Minister, or the public. 

When he declined the Order of the Garter, he did not fail to 
point out with quiet irony, that such services as he had been 
able to render, were not considered by the better classes to be 
“ public, at least in the sense of deserving public recognition.” 
As to fortune, he was not qualified, he thought, for the order. 
“ Of station,” he adds, “I may have enough.” 

But though Lord Shaftesbury had this strong and just sense 
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of what was due to his performances and to his position, he was 
conspicuously free from that ignominious form of pride which 
consists in personal ostentation and exclusiveness. In his early 
days at the India Board, a “silly brag” of his acquaintance 
advised him to keep the Directors of the East India Company 
at a distance, and not to let it be known that they had access to 
him. The “vulgar insolence” of this “blustering talker,” Lord 
Shaftesbury abruptly dismissed as “ stuff,” and made a point of 
dining with the Directors, in the hope of encouraging friendliness 
and good feeling. 

His friendly relations with the costermongers are well known. 
He never lost an opportunity of spending a social evening with 
the “brethren.” He joined their Barrow and Donkey Club, 
and started a barrow of his own, painted with the Shaftesbury 
Arms and motto, Love, Serve, which he lent to the men who 
were saving to buy barrows for themselves. In 1872 he 
rendered his “brethren” a practical service by inducing the 
Vestry of St. Luke’s to rescind an order which they had passed, 
forbidding costermongers to trade in Whitecross Street. In the 
agitation to which this order gave rise, Lord Shaftesbury told 
the costermongers to write to him if they had any grievances 
against the authorities; and, on being asked, “where shall we 
write to?” answered, “address your letter to me at Grosvenor 
Square, and it will, probably, reach me; but if after my name 
you put ‘K.G. AND COSTER,’ there will be no doubt that I shall 
get it.” 

In 1872 the autumn manceuvres took place in Dorsetshire, and 
the army under General Brownrigg encamped on the St. Giles’s 
estate. Lord Shaftesbury drove out to meet the General and his 
staff, and, on the road, overtook an old countrywoman who was 
hobbling towards the scene of action ; he at once stopped, gave 
her his place in the carriage, and himself mounted the box. 
Thus accompanied, he drove up to the point where he was to be 
received with all military honours, as Lord Lieutenant of the 
County. 

We have seen in the record of Lord Shaftesbury’s life 
abundant evidence of a splendid self-reliance which no amount 
of opposition, ridicule, or desertion could unnerve or overmaster. 
But throughout his career he gives indications of a self- 
questioning and self-depreciating habit which at one moment 
seemed to threaten his powers of action. In early days he has 
misgivings about his bodily health. He distrusts even that 
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physical organization which carried him unharmed through the 
incessant and harassing labours of more than seventy active 
years. “Iam too bilious for public life.” 

Asa rule, he is in the depth of despair as to the success of the 
causes for which he is fighting ; but anon, there is a lively feeling 
circum precordia that all will go well. Such are the moods 
and tenses of a highly-strung and nervous temperament. 

Still more remarkable was his low estimate of his excellent 
abilities. Every one who knew him, knows that he was absolutely 
incapable of mock-modesty, and yet he was accustomed to say 
that, of all the surprises of his life, the greatest was that which 
he experienced when he found that he had obtained a first class 
at Oxford. All through his life, whenever he was overworked 
or worried, he used to dream, as a peculiarly unpleasant form 
of nightmare, that he was going up for his degree. 

In his early journals occur repeated declarations that he has 
discovered himself to be not only deficient in intellectual power, 
but absolutely contemptible. Again and again he resolves to 
withdraw from public life, and seek some employment better 
fitted for his capacity. But next day he thinks better of the 
resolution :—“ The State may want me, wretched ass as I am.” 

Though his success as a public speaker, whether on the 
hustings or at a philanthropic meeting, out of doors or in the 
House of Commons, was from the first conspicuous, he hardly 
ever records a speech without the deepest misgivings in anticipa- 
tion, and the liveliest thankfulness if it had passed off even 
tolerably. 

He deplores again and again his slowness in study, and 
expresses hearty contempt for his own attainments. Yet these 
seem to have been, in truth, considerable. Harrow and Christ- 
church had trained him in the graceful and easy scholarship 
of the time, and he gives proof of it, after the manner of the 
day, in apt and frequent quotations from Latin historians and 
poets. Besides his classical attainments, he had a perfect 
command of French, which he spoke fluently and read largely ; 
at least some familiarity with Italian, Hebrew, and Welsh, and 
apparently a knowledge of German. 

He was in early life devoted to physical science, especially 
astronomy. His journals repeatedly mention, as a favourite 
relaxation, a walk to the observatory at Kensington, and an 
astronomical conversation with Sir James South. When he was 
at the India Board he negotiated for the appointment of an 
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astronomer at Bombay. He hoped by this method at once to 
further the cause of science, and, by leading men to contemplate 
Omnipotence, to lessen their awe of Brahma and Vishnu. 

As life advanced, we find less interest in science, but his 
taste for literature remained. His writings prove that he was 
thoroughly acquainted with the great masters of English com- 
position, and, in spite of his opinion that “Crabbe is a mighty 
poet,” his literary taste and judgment seem to have been sober 
and just. One is not surprised to find that his liveliest expres- 
sions of admiration and homage are reserved for the sublime 
genius of Milton. 

His own style, both in speech and writing, is copious, 
vigorous, and often really eloquent. It has the ornamental 
precision of his exquisite handwriting ; and its faults are the 
elaboration and prolixity which characterized all the rhetoric 
of his early time. Constantly in speaking, and not seldom 
in writing, the sombre dignity of his discourse is enlivened 
by flashes of a genuine humour such as sometimes relieved, 
by the force of vivid contrast, the habitua! austerity of his 
personal demeanour. 

Lord Shaftesbury’s taste for art was educated and orthodox, 
but it is in his passionate love of nature that the real man is 
most clearly seen. Alike in Scotland and Switzerland, Italy 
and Dorsetshire, he worships nature with a _ whole-hearted 
adoration. Every aspect of the natural world,—mountains 
glaciers, sea, cornfields, woods, downs, and rivers—brings him, 
comfort in sorrow, relief from labour, and an additional zest in 
happiness. 

One is tempted to prolong this analysis of a character, “ Fort 
comme le diamant: plus tendre gu une mere; but time and space 
forbid. We close these volumes with a lively sense of benefit 
consciously received, and with heartfelt gratitude to the de 
parted Hero himself, to his family, and to the Editor; by 
whose combined aid we have been made conversant with this 
splendid life of sustained and enlightened labour for human 
kind. 

Euge, serve bone et fidelis: intra in gaudium Domini tui. 
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PART I. 


THE evening is warm and moonlit, the wide Ottawa's dark 
water glides swiftly between high wooded banks; the pale 
foam of a rapid gleams in mid-distance ; the Chaudiére Falls 
break the silence with their muffled roar, and above them, in 
dim outline, on a cedar-covered cliff, stand the tall towers 
of the stately building where Parliament assembles in the 
Dominion of Canada. 

It is the 1oth of July—long anticipated as the day of our 
departure for the Pacific coast, and now everything is ready 
and the hour is at hand. All sorts of luggage, necessary for 
convenience and comfort, during a journey extending over 
many thousand miles, is already on its way to the Ottawa 
Station of the Canadian Pacific Railway, and our party, six in 
number, is only waiting for coffee and the evening papers 
before bringing up the rear. All day long each intending 
traveller has been diligently employed in making special 
packing arrangements suited to his or her particular taste, 
and while the writer, in capacity of general manager, has 
given particular care to hampers and grocery lists, others 
of the party have selected new books, illustrated papers, 
maps, games, and embroidery, mindful that for at least three 
weeks during our absence we shall have no home but the 
railway car. 

Off at last! a town clock is striking eleven, and the moon, 
unsteady with moving clouds, lights us to the station. There 
a long row of gleaming lamps marks out the whereabouts of 
our “ Special,” which, five minutes after we have stepped on 
board, has glided out among the soft shadows of a summer 
night, and is bearing us swiftly westward. 

How pleasant it is to recall the sense of novelty and of freedom 
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which delighted at least one of our party as we walked through 
the length of the train and inspected our accommodation. 
The “Special” (consisting of a large private car named the 
“Jamaica,” a Pullman and a baggage car, with engine and 
tender complete) looked very cosy. In the baggage car our 
larger trunks were neatly set in rows; and in the brightly 
lighted Pullman, curtained bed-places alternated with velvet- 
cushioned seats, while travelling bags, writing-cases, small 
portmanteaus, and alas! tobacco-boxes too, were symmetrically 
arranged on small fixed tables. In the rear end a separate 
enclosure looked very like a smoking-room, and a tell-tale 
embroidered cap already graced a peg. 

The “Jamaica”—her large fixed lamps brightening each 
little sitting-room—had a very homelike effect. Baskets of 
flowers stood on the narrow tables, already heaped with books 
and newspapers ; comfortable sofas lined her polished sides, 
and wide arm-chairs stood on either side of the entrance-doors. 
In a tiny kitchen the white-aproned cook stood superintending 
the stowage of sundry useful packages into a neat little 
cupboard fitted behind two cosy bedrooms placed dos a dos 
in the centre of the car, with a door opening into each parlour. 
These small apartments contained excellent beds, good washing 
apparatus, with taps for hot and cold water connecting with the 
kitchen-stove and a tank overhead ; lockers, drawers, a mirror, 
and a large fixed lamp—all somewhat resembling the cabin of 
a fine ship, everything being as richly coloured and effective as 
black walnut and gilding could make it. 

Eighty feet over all, and wide in proportion, smoothly painted 
and varnished outside of a deep golden brown colour, the 
“Jamaica,” though more spacious and certainly safer in its 
accommodations than the “Cowcatcher” of days to come, was, 
as will be seen in the sequel, not half so much fun! But that 
glorious ride through the wild passes of mighty mountains, 
round curving banks of magnificent rivers, under towering snow- 
tipped peaks, and amid the rich green gloom of endless valleys 
—surrounded on all sides by scenery of striking grandeur and 
beauty—was a thing of the future, for twenty-three hundred 
miles of woodland, river, rock, lake, and prairie lay between 
us and the eastern base of the Rocky Mountains, where the 
soft ineffable beauty of those blue and white summits shall 
first gladden our Jonging eyes. 

For a moment let us pause to talk of the great railway on 
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which we are travelling. Finished only a few months ago, the 
Canadian Pacific, in less than six years, has been completed 
from Montreal, the head of Atlantic navigation on the St. 
Lawrence, to Vancouver, on the Pacific Ocean. Three thousand 
miles are traversed by this main or trans-continental line, and, 
as I write, rails are being rapidly laid which will unite Montreal 
to Halifax,so that in a short time this gigantic railway system 
will in truth cross, in its own actual length, the entire breadth of 
the North American Continent. Then the traveller, leaving 
Halifax, will see from his car window McNab’s Island, Fort 
Clarence, and the York Redoubt on the cold, clear waters of the 
North Atlantic; and a few days later, will, from the same 
car window, behold those softer hues of the blue Pacific 
which rest on an exquisite tracery of islands beyond English 
Bay at Vancouver, and hear the wash of waters that have 
touched the coast of China and flowed round the empire of 
Japan. 

Many branches diverge from the Canadian Pacific proper. 
Shorter lines, unfinished or not extended, bought or leased by 
the Canadian Pacific Company, are being rapidly completed 
and many are already in good working order. At this moment 
the opening train is passing from Gravenhurst, on the Northern 
Railway, to Thorncliff, near Lake Nipissing, which will connect 
the richest part of Western Ontario with the great highway to 
the Pacific. American traffic from the States of Minnesota, 
Dakota, and Wisconsin will soon find its way to the Atlantic by 
that branch of the Canadian Pacific, which, leaving the main 
road at Sudbury Junction, 445 miles from Montreal, touches 
Sault St. Marie, where the waters of Lakes Superior and Huron 
meet. In one direction the line has a terminus at Brockville, on 
the St. Lawrence; in another, it will soon cross that river by a 
bridge at Lachine, near Montreal, and connecting with shorter 
lines to be amalgamated and extended at once, will stretch 
away eastward across the beautiful “Townships” in the Province 
of Quebec, pass through the State of Maine, and touch the 
Atlantic on the New Brunswick coast. 

At Owen Sound, on the Georgian Bay ; at Toronto, on Lake 
Ontario; at St. Thomas, on Lake Erie; at Algoma, on the 
North Channel of Lake Huron; at Fort William, on Lake 
Superior; and at Quebec, where the tide waters of the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence ebb and flow, the busy stations of the all- 
embracing Canadian Pacific Railway are to be found makiag 
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connections by lines of steamers, by ferry transfers, by canals, 
and by bridges, with a network of Canadian and American 
railways extending over a vast area of country. 

Almost magical is the rapidity with which this wonderful line 
has been built. Talked of at first about seventeen years ago as 
a line which should clasp the Dominion from ocean to ocean, the 
idea was generally laughed at. Discussed from time to time, 
projected, and at last definitely decided upon, the subject 
became a bone of contention. The general opinion seemed to 
be that a railway passing along the north shore of Lake 
Superior to reach the western prairies, and from thence across 
the Rocky and Selkirks ranges, through the canyons of the 
Fraser and Thompson rivers down to the sea, was utterly 
impracticable. Politicians quarrelled over it, speculators shook 
their heads about it, engineers doubted it, and railway au- 
thorities expostulated against it. The scheme broke up one 
Government, embarrassed another, set everybody by the ears, 
and bade fair to become a chronic quarrel between rival political 
parties who might be expected to build the railway as a 
Government work. The road would be too dangerous, too 
difficult, too costly, the general public said—but above all, it was 
quite impossible! Happily for the Dominion, she had sons 
whose clear intelligence, far-sightedness, pluck and love of 
country knew no discouragement. A few very wealthy men, 
whose lives might have been easily spent in that fashionable 
pleasure-seeking common to so many of their class, faced the 
situation, formed a Company, took the Charter, and set to work. 
Before any one had time to think much about it, the line was 
finished to the summit of the Rockies in January last, and by 
June all was open from Montreal to the sea. 

But it is time to return to the “Jamaica” and her consort 
the “Ignace,” which, with their peacefully sleeping occupants 
hurry along in the moonlight. My closely curtained sofa, with 
its mattress and soft pillows, was very comfortable. My maid 
slept opposite. Both the little bedrooms were occupied, while 
the porter, who also acted as cook, was ensconced in a tiny 
berth opposite the kitchen. The rest of our party had retired 
to the “Ignace.” It was a very warm night. Towards morning 
a heavy rain-storm broke over us, followed by loud thunder, 
and flashes of lightning that shone brilliantly over the undu- 
lating farming country through which we were passing. It 
glared on many a snug homestead and fruit-laden orchard, and 
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glanced whitely on the occasional glimpses of the broad Ottawa 
that lay to the right of our way. 

Wakened at daylight by the sound of rushing water, I found 
we were stationary near a long bridge, below which a mass of 
foaming water poured through a green ravine full of alder- 
bushes and bracken. Great uplands thickly timbered, with 
their dark green shining wet in the sun’s first rays, rose sharp 
against a pink morning sky. A few scattered wooden houses 
stood on a half-cleared hillside ; a neat little mill, made of the 
newest possible boards, overlooked the torrent ; and far away, 
through distant woods, the silver stream leaped white amid 
heavy foliage. 

Breakfast bell rang as the train stopped near the blue dimpling 
waters of Lake Nipissing, at North Bay, a divisional railway 
point where we changed “hands” and engines. The air was 
warm and delicious. Standing on the end platform of the 
“Jamaica” as we steamed off again, I marvelled at the rapid 
growth of this settlement since I had visited North Bay on my 
trip to the Rockies last January. In fact, as we journeyed all 
that day and the next the improvement and progress in many 
of the cultivated spots were very remarkable ; but for the most 
part this section of the country is wild and rough. Fuel for all 
time covers great rounded hills, that rise in endless succession ; 
forest trees of fir, pine, hemlock, and cedar stand gloomily on 
long stretches of rolling land, broken with rocky spurs. 

Sometimes the line passes close to prettily leaping streams, 
which widen into little rivers presently, and then foam into 
rapids, plunging over rocklets bright with olive-green weed. 
Here, a small saw-mill, some piles of “lumber,” and a few rude 
huts mark the site of a future village ; there, a rough hole in 
the upheaved rock of the hillside, with some tents among the 
debris, show where a camp of miners is “locating” to seek the 
treasures of gold, silver, and copper which are supposed to lie 
hidden away in that newly-penetrated region. 

Noon was hot and bright at Sudbury Junction, where we 
again stopped to change engines, and to look out on a very new 
settlement in all its early simplicity. Since the time of which 
I am writing, Sudbury has become beautiful in the eyes of 
speculation. Masses of valuable copper ore have been found in 
the rocky surfaces extending over many miles, and silver is 
announced farther north near Lake Temistemanque. Fifty miles 
beyond Sudbury we followed the beautiful Spanish River, where 
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many a lovely “bit” of scenery appeared as we wound about 
its sparkling tree-fringed curves, and through meadow land 
bright with waving grass and wild flowers. 

Presently the country changed its face, and we travelled many 
miles through a wild forbidding land of tumbled rocks, scorched 
trees, and thickets of scrub. There was little sign of habitation 
within sight, except the abandoned huts used by the navvies 
during “construction,” and an occasional solitary railway-station, 
with a huge water-tank alongside, both smartly painted and 
cared for by a few hardy employés, who ran out to stare at the 
“Special ” as it hurried by. 

We pass Onaping, Straight Lake, Pogamasing, Woman River, 
Nemegosenda, Otter, Grasett—a strange medley of names; 
and even now, as I write, these tiny settlements seem to pass 
before me again, with their wild, wooded surroundings, and 
their warm green solitudes, under a tranquil, hazy summer sky. 

All day long we travelled at an easy pace, which afforded 
opportunity for almost any employment. A warm night 
followed. I was glad to dress early, and take my folding-chair 
to; the rear platform of the “Jamaica”—about 5.30 AM. We 
had just reached the eastern end of that wonderful portion of 
the Canadian Pacific, which for a hundred miles or more follows 
the sharp curves of Lake Superior’s wild north shore. The 
roadway, in many places, is cut in solid rock far above the 
water’s edge, and in others, leaps across mighty ravines on 
wooden trestles that rest—a network of beams—on the rocky 
bottom far below. 

For a few moments we halted near one of the longest trestles. 
It was a delightful morning, and the scene that lay before me 
was magnificent. In the glow of early sunrise, undulating 
forests stood darkly against the northern sky-line, and cliff 
ranges, scarred and frowning, rose straight into the clear sky 
overhead. Masses of tumbled rock, shaded red and grey, lay 
scattered far and wide below the mountain ledge on which our 
train was standing, and a vast expanse of shining water 
stretched to the southern horizon. The effect of the scene was 
considerably heightened by the appearance of a very small 
child, with chubby cheeks and blowing curls, who trotted out of 
the station house and across the rock to a high promontory, 
where he stood, a veritable atom of humanity outlined against 
the sky. I think he was anxious to discover what I was so 
earnestly gazing at, for with much deliberation he turned his 
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wee head in every direction, beginning with a steady look at a 
shining cliffs summit, 1500 feet in the air, his eyes then 
travelling slowly down to the green wavelets that broke on the 
red sands of an opposite bay, and finally resting on the toes of 
his own little boots. Finding nothing remarkable to demand 
his attention, he probably concluded that it was time for break- 
fast, and trotted home again, returning my kiss of the hand 
with a bright little smile as he disappeared. 

At Schrieber a series of trestles bridged numerous valleys 
amid unbroken forest, and the lover of wild scenery could desire 
nothing more in that line than Schrieber and Jackfish afford. 
At Jackfish a tunnel, leading to a very long trestle which curves 
round a deep bay, is exactly on a line with a second tunnel on 
the opposite shore. The whole scene in this neighbourhood is 
one of stern grandeur. 

Rossport looked like a huge quarry, and Gravel River recalled 
a little adventure which I had last winter, too long to tell here. 
Nepigon also brought back a bit of the past. At the broad 
river’s mouth on Lake Superior stood an old Hudson Bay post, 
known as Red Rock, one of that Company’s trading stations 
where so much money was made long ago. In future, I 
believe it is intended to be more a rendezvous for sportsmen and 
fishermen than a place for money-changers. Game in plenty is 
reported to roam among those dark forests, and the only fault 
of the trout fishing in the Nepigon, I am told, is that the fish 
are too numerous ;—as if any one could catch too many four- 
pound trout ! 

At some of the stations we chatted with the railway officials, 
who dwell in stately seclusion amid the fastnesses of Superior. 
One of these, a jolly-faced Englishman, was most agreeable. 
He welcomed me as if I were an old friend ; talked “ primrose” 
politics, showed me his wife’s picture, and became quite confi- 
dential. His duties were to look after trestles in the neighbour- 
hood, see that sparks from the engine did not set them on fire, 
and that all the beams held fast. 

At a remote spot in an angle of stern rock, solitude had 
evidently told heavily on the care-taker of one of these bridges, 
“ Winter,” he remarked, “was long and dreary, and as nothing 
ever happened to his trestle, he had nothing todo!” His grave 
displeased air impressed me with the idea that he considered me 
frivolous. I offered him a “Graphic,” and hoped, rather in- 
discreetly, that occasion might soon arise for his services on the 
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trestle. His grim reply, “that means a smash,” made me feel 
small, The next official I talked to, who was a Norwegian 
with flaxen hair, profited, I hope, by my more lofty style of 
conversation. 

Before we reach Port Arthur, where business begins, I must 
introduce some of our travelling party. Our “ Chief”—who 
among many other offices holds that of Superintendent-General 
of Indian affairs—I shall sometimes call by the translation of 
an Indian name given him by Crowfoot, Chief of the Blackfeet, 
Kis-ta-mo-ni-mon, or “Our Brother-in-law.” First then comes 
“Our Brother-in-law,” a very well known personage in Canada, 
who is taking this special trip for a “special” purpose. He has 
come to see the realization of the darling dream of his heart,—a 
railway from ocean to ocean, the development of many million 
acres of magnificent country, and the birth of a new nation. 
During seventeen years, in and out of Parliament, he had battled 
for these changes, through discouragement, obloquy and reverse, 
and with a strong patience all his own, had bided his time until, 
as years went on, men, resolute like himself, had arisen to take 
the aid his Government were determined to offer for the develop- 
ment of this vast territory by the completion of this railway. 
During the forty years and in the various capacities he had tried, 
in his poor way, faithfully to serve Queen and country, no 
happier hours had come to him, I think, than these, as he sits 
thoughtful in the “Jamaica,” looking on the varied scenes 
through which we pass. 

Next comes the “Comptroller,” an official of high standing, as 
useful as agreeable and kindly, who has travelled constantiy in 
Manitoba and the North-West since they became part of the 
Dominion, and who knows all about everything there—the 
buffaloes and the coyotes, the soil, the climate, the savages, the 
prairie hens, and the Mounted Police—but I should have put 
the Mounted Police first ! 

Then the Secretary—best of men ; never absent from his post : 
furnished not only with every good quality, but also with the 
loveliest writing-cases and despatch boxes of delicately perfumed 
leather, to say nothing of red memorandum-books and glossy 
new knives, the last style in elastic bands, and the sweetest thing 
in pens! 

Then comes a gentleman connected with the Press, a great 
favourite with us all; and, last—for I have nearly forgotten the 
ladies—two delightful women, universally admired! Three 
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servants completed the party, besides an “ intelligent conductor,” 
whose special duty it was to take care of us. 

Time fails me to say much of Port Arthur, a pretty little town 
on Thunder Bay, at the head of Canadian Lake navigation. It 
is a central point, and bids fair to be large and important. A 
remarkable variety and quantity of minerals are found in the 
vicinity, and several silver mines are now opened within a 
distance of eighty miles. We saw fine specimens of gold, silver, 
copper, lead and iron, as well as of marble and sandstone, and 
were told that the lands where more of these treasures are 
supposed to lie, have been offered by the Ontario Government 
at eight shillings an acre!—so I suddenly interrupt the Chief, 
who is in grave and earnest talk with a large circle of welcoming 
friends, and propose that we should all stay at Port Arthur and 
turn miners immediately ! 

The view is striking and beautiful as we steam away from 
Port Arthur, and look back on stretching water and sweeping 
bay. Three bold headlands rise high into the clear air, Thunder 
Cape, 1400 feet high, being especially fine ; and out there on the 
horizon lies Silver Islet, said to be one of the richest deposits of 
silver in the world; but, I understand, most difficult to work, 
from the fact that the veins of ore lie below water-level ; and 
so Lake Superior walks into the shaft with the miners, which 
complicates proceedings considerably. 

During the night we pass from Ontario into the Province 
of Manitoba; and early next morning reach Winnipeg, the 
Capital of Manitoba, a new, smart, handsome, busy town, rising 
sharply from the flat green prairie, all lighted up now with 
brilliant sunshine. We steam into’ the station amid loud and 
ringing cheers, for this is the Chief's first visit, and all parties 
meet to welcome him. The mass of upturned faces is one kind 
smile as he steps out on the front platform to say a few words. 
Then follows a long interval of handshaking and pleasant 
greeting, after which we drive away to Government House, and 
there receive another warm welcome. 

Winnipeg, now sixteen years old, is a prodigy among cities. 
She has grown rapidly into a bright, enterprising life: is rich in 
fine buildings, excellent shops and very pleasant residences. 
We greatly enjoyed two days’ sojourn here, and a rest in the 
handsome rooms of Government House with the best of hosts. 
Every one seemed in good spirits, and hopeful of the future ; and 
Winnipeg’s only grief seemed to be want of rain. The Red and 
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Assiniboine Rivers, forming an angle round the city, were both 
very low, and the prairies—so green when I saw them in June 
last—were grey and dry now. The Chief was busy from 
morning to night, surrounded by his many friends, and always 
adding, in every possible way, to his store of knowledge about 
the country and its necessities, the people and their requirements. 

Between Winnipeg and Regina lie some 356 miles of prairie 
land. Warm and shining those stretching, soft-hued plains lay 
in sunshine, on the cloudless morning when we left Winnipeg. 
Our party was increased by the welcome addition of an 
important officer of the Company, in his private car, Mr. E , 
who kindly offered to travel with us as far as his Division 
extended, namely to Donald, more than a thousand miles distant 
from Winnipeg. 

Fresh and delicious was the unbreathed air of the morning. 
A gentle quiet rested on these endless fields, where cattle 
browsed near the homesteads; and settlements large and 
small, with every sign of progress and coming prosperity, met 
the eye at intervals during our journey to Regina. Our 
programme was to hurry forward across the mountains on the 
outward expedition, and to visit all available places on the 
return trip. This plan was adhered to as much as possible, but 
wherever the least hint of the Chief’s arrival had been received 
along the line from Winnipeg to Vancouver, at all places large 
or small, there was always assembled a crowd (according to the 
capabilities of the place), warmly welcoming us, and enthusiastic, 
almost affectionate in its reception of the old man, whose name 
is so well known among them. 

We had made great speed across the prairies, and early 
reached Regina. The baby Capital of the North-West Territories 
received us with kindest greetings, albeit so few knew we were 
then to arrive, and we drove to Government House—a long, low 
wooden building about two miles from the town—charmed on 
entering to find how bright and cheerful are the small rooms, so 
fresh-locking and pretty, full of flowers, pictures and dainty 
things. 

Our stay at Regina was a busy one. The Chief, untiring as 
usual, was at work all day with a constant stream of visitors, 
from the last English settler, bluff, hearty, and red-cheeked, to 
the dark, stolid Indian. Two delightful Sioux boys were 
brought to Government House by the priest who is educating 
them at his Mission School near Qu’Appelle. Their bright 
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black eyes alone gave sign of life as, during a long visit, they 
stood perfectly rigid in brand-new broad-cloth, never stirring a 
finger. They sang in turn at their priest’s gentle command, each 
breaking out into a hymn quite mechanically, in a clear, treble 
voice, but without the slightest intonation of any kind, and 
without a wink! I longed to hear them speak ; but they looked 
so fat, and were so motionless, I feared such an effort might 
bring on an attack of indigestion. While they were still singing 
there came a great clatter of horses, and a sweeping rush of 
uniformed men, followed presently by piled-up baggage waggons, 
drawn by strong steeds across the prairie—a division of the 
North-West mounted Police corps, returning from outpost duty 
at Prince Albert, 250 miles away, to head-quarter barracks at 
Regina. Very smart, trim, and business-like the troops looked, 
their red coats brightening the faint green of the prairie as they 
rode compactly together, and wheeled into the low enclosure of 
the Police fort not far away. They form part of a body of 
mounted men a thousand strong, who are stationed in the North- 
West at Government expense, to keep order among the Indians, 
and to prevent the selling of liquor, which is forbidden by law 
in the North-West Territories. 

I am lingering too long, however, at Regina, perhaps because 
we were so happy there, and every one was so good to us; but 
lack of space prevents me from telling of many things we did 
and saw, which I must reserve for another occasion. 

From Regina to Gleichen, where a conference had been 
arranged between “Our Brother-in-law” and Crowfoot, chief 
of the Blackfeet, we passed over 330 miles of prairie, having 
stations and settlements from ten to twenty miles apart. Near 
Medicine Hat, on the South Saskatchewan, the prairie rolls in 
beautiful, low swelling undulations, touching the sky-line in 
graceful curves in one place, and falling gently down to the 
horizon in another; and as we travel swiftly onward in the 
warm evening air, we feel that we are ascending steadily to a 
higher level of country. Large fires have passed over much of 
the prairie we look upon, leaving great tracts black and bare. 

At Gleichen the sky is dull and grey with distant smoke. 
The Conference has been fixed for next morning, and our 
Special is placed on a siding, where we are to stay for the 
night. 

The Chief is soon standing bare-headed on the little platform 
at Gleichen, with all his staff about him, listening to the usual 
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address. The population of Gleichen is not large, but it is most 
kindly, and by the time the dinner-bell rings out from the 
“‘ Jamaica,” we seem to have made many new friends. 

At Regina the Lieutenant-Governor of the North-West 
Territories had joined our party. He is also Indian Com- 
missioner, and now he is going to drive twelve miles to an 
Indian Agent’s house near Blackfoot Crossing. I beg to go 
also, and at 9 P.M. we clamber into a high waggon, drawn by 
a swift, strong pair of blacks, and soon speed away. Dimly 
mysterious lies the prairie all round us in the faint light mist, 
enveloping soft, rolling, greyish land, with not a twig or stone to 
break the absolute sameness. A road track, rough and broken, 
winds away before us, and it is not easy to keep one’s seat as 
we sway rapidly along. We drive for an hour, and then from 
the gloom of a lower dip than usual the Governor, who has the 
reins, peers into the shadows far away. We can see a light 
twinkle in the distance, and in a few minutes we are at the 
Agent’s little house, a smart new cottage standing bolt upright— 

_a square block in a large fenced enclosure. Here Mr. lives 
all alone—a sad sort of arrangement which I exclaim against 
when he smilingly informs me he is to be married in a week ! 

Very early next morning I looked out of the car, and found 
the mist had cleared eastward. The prairie glistened white 
with dew as the sun just peeped above its distant edge—a faint 
-gold spot, shining like a star, widening—widening to a streak— 
growing into a crescent with darting beams, and presently rising 
into a huge red globe, that, hanging over the boundless one- 
tinted plain, had a magnificent effect. 

The soft rapid tread of many moccassined feet passing near 
the car warned us that the Blackfeet were assembling about 
6 AM. It was a pretty sight to look at soon afterwards 
as we watched them coming, mounted and in gala dress, 
tearing across the prairie in the early sunshine, their wild hair 
streaming, their coloured trappings flying, their strong, large 
dark faces framed in fantastic head-gear. On the slopes round 
the station and car hundreds of men were already grouped. 
They had formed a large square, packed in rows one behind 
the other, stolid and silent. A few were smoking slowly, and 
the curl of a smoke’s breath here and there was the only 
movement visible in the wild picturesque crowd that squatted 
on the prairie. Their garments of many colours were striped 
and fringed, and rudely decorated with quills and feathers, 
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coins, shells pebbles, fur, and even scalps, with their long locks 
tangled together. Leggings of deer-hide, with a fringe on the 
outside edge, met moccassin tied with thongs round the ankle. 
All had long, unkempt black hair. Some wore it braided, or 
falling in strings, or drawn across the forehead, as fashionable 
dames used to wear it forty years ago. Many faces and breasts 
were painted or dyed in broad wavy lines of red and blue, with 
little crescents of colour on the forehead, producing a most 
sinister effect. A few wore ornaments, ear-rings, and even nose- 
rings of silver, made, most likely, of the shillings they receive 
from the Government as Treaty money. On some heads a 
single feather stood erect, bound on by a fillet; others had 
strips of red cloth across the forehead. Though the morning 
was apparently warm, very many wore blankets drawn squarely 
round the shoulders, and even over the head. All sat listless, 
and if the crowd, as a whole, seemed pervaded by any special 
sentiment, it certainly was that of a rather bored nonchalance. 
A-field about the prairie, at some little distance from their 
lords, a large number of squaws, young and old, with children 
of all ages among them, swarmed leisurely about while tethering 
horses, putting up tents, or making fires. Many more sat, or 
rather squatted, on the short grass, with blanketed heads and 
shoulders. Babies, brown, shining and healthy, cuddled about 
these women, wearing, generally, the smallest, shortest possible 
garment, made of thin print. Squaws and papooses were alike 
decorated with coloured beads in strings and loops, and I saw 
one fat, black-eyed infant whose sole vestment was a string of 
pale blue beads round the left leg ! 

In an hour all was ready for the Conference to begin. The 
Lieutenant-Governor, the Chief, and the ladies had seats on a 
low platform; behind, and on each side, stood the officials 
who accompanied them, with a few English settlers living near 
Gleichen—one, an English general whose extensive cattle ranche 
is in that vicinity. Before them the Blackfeet sat massed 
together, their dark faces and strong square forms outlined 
against the prairie’s low green wave. In the first rank all the 
Chiefs had taken their places——Old Sun, Three Bulls, Medicine 
Shield, Lone Horn, Eagle Rib, Running Wolf, Running 
Rabbit, White Pup, &c. &c., all minor chiefs in war-paint and 
feathers. Head-chief Crowfoot, being in mourning for his 
adopted son Poundmaker, wore nether garments of greyish 
tweed, a flannel shirt, a wide felt hat, and a large brown blanket 
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drawn round his shoulders. Behind Crowfoot stood the in- 
terpreter, by name Bill Gladstone, a French and Indian half- 
breed. 

The Council was opened by the Lieutenant-Governor. He 
instructed the interpreter to tell Crowfoot that the Chief, a man 
in authority, and having the Indians particularly under his care, 
had stopped on his long journey to the sea on purpose to hold 
this Council at Gleichen, to know the mind of his red brothers, 
and to hear what they had to say. Further that he (the 
Governor) hoped that they (the Blackfeet chiefs) would speak 
plainly, and tell out such grievances as they felt or feared, 
opening their hearts to him on such subjects as they wished to 
speak about, so that all might be satisfactorily arranged as far 
as possible. 

All listened attentively while Mr. Bill Gladstone rendered the 
message into the Blackfoot tongue, then nodded approbation, 
with an emphasis of low sounds in assent, as Crowfoot, removing 
his hat and laying aside his pipe, proceeded to business. In 
loud tones, and with a somewhat excited manner, he first turned 
to the assembled band and addressed them vigorously. The 
interpreter explained he had bidden them to pay strict attention 
to his forthcoming words, and not to forget them, so that in 
future they might have nothing to complain of or blame him 
for. This exhortation Crowfoot repeated three or four times 
during the Conference, as one who dreaded being called to 
account for sins of omission. Then turning to the Chief he 
began an oration in short loud sentences, translated by the 
interpreter as he uttered them. First he spoke of his own 
loyalty, and that of his tribe. Bad men, he knew, had said they 
were not loyal. He begged his white brother not to believe 
any such stories, for the Blackfeet were good men and true. 
Then he complained of fire, which had burned their crops near 
the line of railway. The fire-waggons, he explained, had caused 
this devastation, and it was a great “vexation.” He next 
alluded to a rumour he had heard, also of a vexatious character. 
Was it true, he demanded, that the Government intended 
stopping the Indians’ rations? He had been told they did, 
and his tribe were much frightened lest they might starve, as 
all the buffalo were gone ;—they had sold some of the potatoes 
they raised, but for a great many potatoes they only got a 
small “bit” of money (evidently thinking that they should 
receive a “ bit” of money for every potato). 
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We had heard the Indians had many grievances, and expected 
a long list ; but though Crowfoot talked at length, and repeated 
the same things many times over, these were his only complaints. 
While he spoke, the minor chiefs kept up a low chorus of 
apparent approbation, as they sat smoking stolidly with half- 
shut eyes. 

After a pause, “Our Brother-in-law” answered. His voice 
was low, his words calm and measured. Knowing that an Indian 
never forgives a broken promise, every syllable was carefully 
weighed. Crowfoot watched and listened with keen attention. 
Bending forward, he fixed his bright black eyes on the speaker’s 
face as if he would read his very soul. But the white man, 
practised in diplomacy, was masked. Nothing could be read in 
his quiet, kindly face, as his reply came in short clear words. 
He knew Crowfoot and his tribe were loyal and quiet men, 
obedient to Treaty obligations. They had proved themselves 
so when only a short time ago other tribes rose in rebellion, led 
on by bad men who only thought of their own evil ends. He 
wished to do what he could for his red brothers who were under 
his care, and he was glad to see so many face to face. If it was 
possible to remove the grievance caused by fire-waggons passing 
across the prairie, he would do so; but the Blackfeet must not 
forget the railway did good as well as harm, and the damage, 
unless in very dry seasons, must be small. Then he went on to 
explain that the Government wished the Indians to try and 
help themselves. The Treaty did not promise food, but the 
Government had given it, because they were in want. They 
must dig and plant and sow, like white men, to get good crops ; 
then sell some of the produce of their reserve, keeping what was 
necessary for their own support. White men worked hard for 
their food and clothing, and expected Indians to do the same, 
They would not agree to give money to the Indians unless the 
Indians would also try and help themselves. The Government 
had given seed and grain and farming implements ; the reserve 
was fine, rich land ; they must work and till it. 

Crowfoot replied. The Chief again spoke, but the subjects 
were hardly much varied. The Indian evidently tried to extract 
promises ; the white man carefully abstained from committing 
himself, knowing how quick is the Indian to suppose a promise, 
and how bitterly he resents anything like a broken one. 
Speaking kindly and strongly, he assured the Blackfeet of the 
warm interest felt by all their fellow-subjects in their welfare, at 
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the same time pressing the necessity for self-help and industrious 
habits, and encouraging them in every right direction. Their 
wishes, he said, should always be listened to, carefully con- 
sidered, and acceded to when it was possible. 

During this harangue, as well as when Crowfoot was speaking, 
the chiefs and some of the Indians sitting towards the front 
row—probably prominent men among them—testified their 
approbation by exclaiming frequently an Indian translation of 
“ Hear, Hear,’—the word meaning, I believe, more exactly, “it 
is right” or “just.” 

By this time I, for one, was dreadfully hungry—nearly mid- 
day, and nothing yet but a cup of tea! With much satisfaction 
I observed signs of approaching end to the Conference. 

Soon after, the presents were brought in, and a general 
gift-giving commenced. Rolls of stout cloth, sheeting, strong 
woollen material, canvas for tents, pipes, hats, and all sorts of 
useful articles were produced from the baggage car, and presented 
to each chief for division among his people. They were all 
accepted with quiet indifference !—valuable as such gifts are to 
the Indian. Some faces relaxed into an expression of satisfac- 
tion, however, when cases of tea and boxes of tobacco made 
their appearance. 

Before we rose, Crowfoot desired to explain why no war dance 
or other welcoming festivity had been held to celebrate this 
great occasion. He said the death of his adopted son 
Poundmaker (he had been choked while eating berries a fortnight 
before) must account for these omissions, but no disrespect was 
intended. Some of the younger chiefs, however, would like to 
show us a sham fight, if “Our Brother-in-law” approved. 

While they were preparing for the fray, some of our party 
walked about the camp—for camp by this time it was—giving 
small moneys to squaws and papooses, and trying, by signs, to 
communicate with them. Many of the girls were tall, bright- 
eyed, and handsome. The women, generally, looked healthy. 
Some had very expressive faces, and smiled shyly as we passed, 
but for the most part they were as phlegmatic as their lords, and 
showed very little feminine curiosity. 

Suddenly a loud drumming noise attracted our attention— 
the zom-tom, or call to arms. Ina round shallow hole dug in the 
prairie four braves crouched, violently beating a large, roughly 
made drum, and uttering strange, shrill cries. Soon the drum- 
ming grew more rapid, the cries louder and more vehement 
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as, rising to a state of high excitement, the drummers, shouting 
wildly, wielded their short sticks and brandished their long 
naked arms. The effect on the Indians was magical. The 
prairie, so still in the warm veiled sunlight a moment before, 
now swarmed with hurrying figures. The tribe sprang into life 
at the well-known call to battle. The braves, mounting rapidly, 
and carrying every kind of fire-arm, from the trader’s musket 
to the Winchester rifle, galloped madly about, whooping and 
shouting, their stately, impassive faces fierce with angry scowls. 

A scene of wild acting followed. Ranging themselves in 
hostile lines the Blackfeet, breaking into savage war-whoops, 
surged and rushed together with such fury that it was hard 
to believe the whole proceeding was only a good sham, and 
not “down-right earnest,’ as the children say. Fierce and 
desperate indeed seemed these wild men as they galloped hither 
and thither, loading, firing quick rounds, reloading, firing again 
and again, till the solitude echoed with noise of battle, 
Hanging too, rather than bestriding, their horses, these strange 
figures, with streaming blankets and swinging adornments, tore 
over the prairie, the air ringing with their cries and yells. 

I could not understand the plan of battle. A great deal of 
“doubling” and scouting went on, and it was a pretty sight to 
see the vanishing riders, as they swept along in their bright 
attire, rein in suddenly and stand like statues. To my eyes 
the feint of scalping prostrate enemies was very alarming. It 
was impossible to help reflecting what would be the con- 
sequence if that sharp bright knife slipped when in such close 
proximity to that defenceless crown. Indeed,I thought one of 
the young braves looked quite regretfully at the long scalp-lock 
he held, as if he half wished the jest were earnest. 

Crowfoot took no part in these warlike proceedings. He sat 
among his white-faced guests, still wrapped in his blanket, 
mourning, as we must suppose, for the lost Poundmaker. 

During an interval, when the tide of battle flowed away 
from our position, Mrs. Crowfoot was presented. She, like her 
husband, wore poor European clothes as mourning, and formed 
a sad contrast to her gay-beaded, red-blanketed sisters. I 
made her a little gift, which was received with much solemnity. 
She bade me welcome—of course by aid of an interpreter. 
Scanning, with something of disdain, my plain travelling dress 
and dusty appearance, she enquired if I were not a great “chief 
lady.” I assured her I was but a humble individual brought to 
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the prairies only to look after the travelling comforts of my lord 
and master. I am sure Mrs. Crowfoot appreciated this reply, 
as she remembered the weary days of plodding over snow and 
sun-baked earth, drawing a heavy sled by a thong passed round 
her forehead, while 4er lord stalked on in front, with only a gun 
as encumbrance. 

We steamed away from Gleichen soon after noon. Never did 
I enjoy a breakfast as on that day, after such long fasting, and 
so much exercise in prairie air. On those delicious, balmy, far 
away plains, one is always well and always hungry ! 

During my journey last winter, so gloriously clear and bracing 
was the extreme cold here, that I could feel the very life-blood 
flowing through my veins when I walked swiftly, as with winged 
feet, over the stretching prairie, glittering with crisp, dry snow, 
under a glorious deep blue speckless heaven! On such a day as 
this, in January last, I first saw the Rocky Mountains, nearly 
one hundred miles off. It was a sight never to be forgotten, 
those exquisite peaks of pearl and blue sweeping round nearly 
half the horizon of an unbroken level prairie ; but as we travelled 
now, in July, to my great disappointment, the smoke of many 
fires had obscured our view, and nothing could be seen of all 
that beauty lying before us. 

Calgary, our next stopping-place, is charmingly situated. The 
wide green valley in which it stands is bright with long waving 
grass. Softly rounded, smooth low hills encircle the valley, and 
two placid blue rivers, the Bow and Elbow, wind through its rich 
meadow land. 

As a specimen busy day during this trip, I will give the 
programme carried out on this particular Wednesday. 

Beginning with the Blackfeet Conference at Gleichen, from 
6 A.M. till noon, we had then fifty miles of travel to Calgary ; a 
reception on arriving there; a long drive; a review of the 
Mounted Police; addresses in the Town Hall; an hour for 
visitors in the car; the ceremony of laying a foundation stone; 
another long drive ; more speeches, and to wind up, towards 
morning, two hours at a large “ Social” or Church entertainment, 
where, on a carpeted platform in a big highly decorated skating- 
rink (converted by its summer-flooring of boards into a fine ball- 
room) we drank tea, listened to music, and were made welcome 
by new friends, so kind and cordial, that it seemed almost 
ungrateful to admit that we were very tired. 

Dawn was breaking as I pushed up a window in the “ Jamaica” 
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before. retiring, and the last sound I heard, as I fell asleep, was 
the sharp tone in which a man standing in the station informed 
his companion that he “guessed them Canady folk had about 
enough of it !”—alluding, no doubt, to our possible exhaustion. 

How beautiful is the country in which I find myself on 
awaking a few hours after! We are among the “ Foot hills,” or 
lowest range of the Rockics—great, mound-like, smooth, softly- 
tinted hills that swelled into many a lovely curved shape, holding 
in their wide folds winding blue rivers and great stretches of 
fine grazing land, over which, as the sweet morning air stirred 
through the grass, little billows of pale green seemed to pass. 
These are some of the cattle ranches of which we have “ heard 
tell” so often lately. 

As we travel slowly onward—slowly, so as to enjoy all to the 
fullest extent—these plains widen and stretch away into flat 
quiet distances, soft and misty, lying below farther hills outlined 
against the sky. Sharper risings and rougher ledges appear. 
By and by the wide valleys change into broken ravines, and 
lo! through an opening in mist made rosy with early sunlight, we 
see far away up in the sky, its delicate pearly tip clear against 
the blue, a single snow-peak of the Rocky Mountains! There 
is a general rush to see it ;—perhaps general disappointment. 
Surely that fragile, almost quivering point rising so high over 
the pink drapery that sweeps to the valley below, can have 
nothing to do with the rugged heights and mountains we have 
come to see! 

Our coarse natures cannot at first appreciate the exquisite 
aerial grace of that solitary peak that seems on its way to 
heaven ; but as we look, its fading, gauzy mist passes over, and 
it has vanished. 

On again we go, now through long stretches of park-like 
country, now near great mountain shoulders, half-misty, half- 
defined, with occasional gleams of snowy peaks far away before 
us like kisses on the morning sky. 

The Kananaskis River flows directly across the pass that 
leads into the mountains which here begin to close in round us. 
We stopped at the Kananaskis Station, and walking across a 
meadow, behold the wide river a mass of foam leaping over 
ledges of rocks into the plains below. 

We reach Canmore,—sixty-eight miles from Calgary. Here 
the pass we are travelling through has narrowed suddenly to four 
miles, and as mists float upwards and away, we see great masses 
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of scarred rock rising on each side—ranges towering one above 
another. Very striking and magnificent grows the prospect as 
we penetrate into the mountains at last, each curve of the line 
bringing fresh vistas of endless peaks, rolling away before and 
around us, all tinted rose, blush pink, and silver, as the sun lights 
their snowy tips. Every turn becomes a fresh mystery, for some 
huge mountain seems to stand right across our way, barring it for 
miles, with a stern face frowning down upon us; and yet a few 
minutes later we find the giant has been encircled and conquered, 
and soon lies far away in another direction. 

Mount Cascade is perhaps one of the most remarkable of 
these peaks. Approaching its perpendicular massive precipice- 
front, streaked with a thousand colours which glow in the sun- 
shine, we half shrink from what seems an inevitable crash! 
From this precipice fails a narrow cascade making a leap of 
about 1800 feet. Surely it will presently burst over us !—but no; 
a few minutes later Mount Cascade has mysteriously moved 
away to the right, and its silver waterfall soon gleams in the 
distance. 

Many of the mountains were skirted with low dark forests, 
Some had a vegetation of small evergreens marking out wide 
ledges ; but beyond a certain height, fissured rock, in which tiny 
glaciers and snow-beds found a resting-place, rose alone into 
the sky. Sometimes this bristling beard of rugged trees was 
sharply defined against great walls of white and grey above, 
with crags and peaks and ledges, in all sorts of fantastic forms, 
breaking the outline. Below, all was in deep shade, but above, 
sunlight fell in a sharp, bright line across those mighty walls, 
and glistened, with beauty inconceivable, upon fairy-like points 
in the sky. 

At Banff, six miles from Canmore, sulphur springs of great 
medicinal value had been only lately discovered ; but already, 
from our car window, we can see the timbers for an hotel 
awaiting transportation up the winding road to the springs. 
One of our party informs us that the Government has reserved 
20,000 acres for a public park in this beautiful place, and that 
arrangements are already being made to render it available for 
this purpose. It is an enchanting spot, encircled by mountains 
—said to contain many more valuable springs—the air fragrant 
with sweet odours from low spruce-trees clothing their sides. 

Here the Bow River, which we have skirted since leaving 
Calgary, winds through the wide green plateau, its waters of a 
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dull China blue. About five miles farther on Castle Mountain is 
before us, standing a sheer precipice 5000 feet high—a giant’s 
“keep,” with turrets, bastions, and battlements complete, reared 
against the sky. 

As we rise toward the summit, near Stephen, about thirty-five 
miles farther on, the railway’s grade gets steeper, tall forests 
gather round us, and a curious effect is produced by glimpses of 
snowy spurs and crests peeping through the trees, and of which, 
though apparently near us, we see no base. This conveyed to 
me an idea of our elevation, and it was delightful to think of 
oneself as hidden away among those solitary mountains, even 
for a few short hours, with all the troubles and worries of life left 
in noisy bustling cities far away ! 

At the Laggan Station, more than thirty miles from the 
summit, a huge engine,—in curious black contrast to a small 
white house near by,—stood on a siding with all steam up, 
waiting for our train. I then learned that this monster is 
necessary for the steep grades, both ascending and descending, 
over which we have to go. 

The General Superintendent (whom I have already mentioned 
as having joined our party at Winnipeg—Mr. E. ) in an 
unlucky moment suggested I should walk forward, examine this 
big “mountain ” engine, and see its heavy proportions and fine 
machinery. I say “unlucky,” because from the instant my eyes 
rested on the broad shining surface of its buffer-beam and 
cowcatcher, over which a bright little flag waved from a glossy 
brass pole, I decided to travel there and nowhere else for the 
remaining 600 miles of my journey ! 

AGNES MACDONALD. 


(To be concluded next month.) 
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ON the night of the 31st of October, 1607, a company of 
graduates and undergraduates were collected in the Hall of 
St. John’s College to celebrate All Saints’ Eve. The scene was a 
riotous one, because although the object of the meeting was to 
witness divers sports in preparation for Christmas, there appeared 
to be no clear arrangement what the sports should be or by 
whom they should be represented. The seniors were content 
to be onlookers ; second-year men, called “ Poulderlings,” were 
anxious to exhibit their ability ; but the freshmen, “ Punies of 
the first year,’ were not remarkable for their patience, or their 
consideration for those whose superior years should have inspired 
respect. So great was the tumult, that no sports could on that 
night be held at all. The feast of All Saints on the following 
day brought a truce to these quarrels, owing to the happy 
suggestion made by the more thoughtful of the collegiate body, 
that they should appoint a Prince of the Revels, who should 
serve as a Christmas lord to superintend all the forthcoming festi- 
vities for the months of December and January. A “Christmas 
Prince” was an institution which had been derived from the older 
ceremony of a “Boy Bishop.” On the feast of St. Nicholas, or 
Holy Innocents’ Day, it was not unusual in cathedral churches 
to permit some one of the boys of the choir to assume the 
title and state of a bishop. The childish prelate arrogated to 
himself all the duties of his august office with the single exception 
of performing the Mass ; and it is well known that Edward L.,on 
his way to Scotland in the year 1299, allowed one of these Boy- 
Bishops to say Vespers before him in his Chapel at Heton, near 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. The feast of the Boy-Bishop was put 
down by Henry VIII., revived by Queen Mary at the restoration 
of the Catholic religion, and finally interdicted by Queen 
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Elizabeth. The Christmas Prince was the lay brother of the 
Boy-Bishop. He was elected to be a sort of master of the 
ceremonies in Christmas festivities of all kinds, whether in 
the King’s palace or the homes of the nobility, in the Inns of 
Court or at the Universities. He was a “Lord of Misrule,” 
or “Master of Merry Disports,” taxing all his friends with a 
royal hand, and holding an acknowledged and undisputed sway 
till the Puritans came and swept all these pleasant diversions 
away. 

When, then, the members of St. John’s College in Oxford 
determined in 1607 to set up a Christmas Prince, they were not 
only following the example of Gray’s Inn in 1594, but a precedent 
of their own in 1577. The appointment was not made without 
some trouble. Grave uncertainty prevailed as to whether they 
should choose a graduate or an undergraduate, and the only way 
of meeting the difficulty was to hold a formal election, in which 
each member of their society should be allowed to give his vote. 
At the High Table were seated the Vice-President and the 
Dean, while at the end of the Hall some of the more junior men, 
as is the manner of freshmen, amused themselves by shouting 
out the names of those whom thcy thought least able to fill the 
post. In the sequel a certain Mr. Thomas Tucker was elected, a 
worthy man who in subsequent life obtained the third stall in the 
Cathedral Church at Bristol. One of those who took part in the 
proceedings is the author of a manuscript, which describes the 
whole affair and is preserved in the Library of St. John’s College ;* 
he was a gentleman named Griffin Higgs, who appears to have 
distinguished himself in the exercise of proctorial duties, being a 
man, as an old chronicler says, “ of little stature, but abundant 
courage.” 

Mr. Thomas Tucker, who was fortunate enough to obtain the 
dignity of a Christmas Prince, was careful to avoid the over- 
zealous enthusiasm of his supporters. On hearing the cries which 
announced his election he instantly hid himself, and, when the 
surging crowd had passed his lodging, managed to get secretly 
back to his college room. There at last the ambiguous honours 
were thrust upon an unwilling head, and more by violence than 
any will of his own he was carried down to the Hall, as the Prince 
eect for the forthcoming Christmas. Perhaps he was not in 
every sense the most suitable man for the post. Mr. Griffin 
Higgs, though anxious to excuse some of the events of his reign, 


* Printed in 1816, and published by Triphook, Old Bond Street, London. 
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cannot forbear to state, that he had some weaknesses which did 
much to prejudice his state, “whereof the chiefest were his 
openness and familiarity with all sorts, being unwilling to dis- 
please any, yet not able to please all.” His formal title ran as 
follows: “The most magnificent and renowned Thomas, by the 
favour of Fortune, Prince of Alba Fortunata, Lord St. John’s, 
High Regent of Y° Hall, Duke of St. Giles’s, Marquesse of Mag- 
dalen’s, Landgrave of y* Grove, County palatine of y® Cloisters, 
Chief bailiff of y° Beaumonts, High Ruler of Rome, Master of the 
manor of Waltham, Governor of Gloucester Green.” These titles 
were of course not chosen at random. “ Alba Fortunata ” alludes 
to the name of the Founder of the College, Sir Thomas White; 
St. Giles’s and Magdalen are the parishes which border on St. 
John’s; the Grove and the Cloisters are part of the home domain; 
Beaumonts is the name of some lands belonging to the College 
on which stood originally the Palace of the Beaumonts, built by 
King Henry I. and still surviving in the name of Beaumont 
Street ; Rome was the name of a piece of land on the north side 
of Oxford, near a walk which used to be called Non Ultra. The 
manor of Waltham or Walton also belonged to the College, 
whilst Gloucester Green at that time was literally a meadow close 
to Gloucester Hall, from which it derived its name. The elected 
King’s first task was to provide himself with money, and a rate 
was levied on all the members of the College according to their 
ability, the President being taxed to the extent of forty shillings, 
and Mr. Laud, who was none other than the future Archbishop 
of Canterbury, furnishing on two separate occasions sums of ten 
shillings. Naturally enough the Prince and his retinue were 
always falling short of funds, and not only were old members 
taxed for his support, but also the tenants of the College were 
requested to furnish various subsidies for the maintenance of the 
Royal state. Mr. Higgs, who tells the tale, himself contributed 
five shillings. 

The public installation of the Prince took place on the evening 
of St. Andrew’s Day. The first play was produced with the title 
of Ara Fortune, or Fortune’s Altar. It was not an unmixed 
success. The Hall was so crowded, that it was with great diff- 
culty that room could be cleared for the performance of the 
play. At the second burst of appl2use the canopy which over- 
hung the Altar of Fortune suddenly collapsed, and the Prince's 
Fool, sitting down clumsily at his monarch’s feet, had the ill-luck 
to break his staff in two. The next performance took place 
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on Christmas Day, when Prince Tucker sat down at the High 
Table in the Vice-President’s place, and was served with a 
magnificent banquet, including the customary Christmas Boar's 
Head. The royal dish was brought in, to the accompaniment of 
the following song :— 





1. The Boare is dead! 
Loe heare is his head ; 

What mafi could haue dofie inore 
Than his head of to strike, 
Meleager like, 

And bring it as I doe before ? 


. He livinge spoyled 
Where good mefi toyled, 
Which made kinde Ceres sorrye ; 
But now dead and drawne 
Is very good brawne, 
And we have brought it for y". 


. Then sett down ye Swineyard, 
The foe to y® Vineyard ; 

Lett Bacchus crowne his fall. 
Lett this Boares-head and mustard 
Stand for Pigg, Goose & Custard, 

And so y* are welcome all. 


Musicians, hired from Reading, “ because our own town-music 
had given us the slip, as they use to do,” played all dinner- 
time; and the evening ended with an interlude, consisting of 
Saturnalia which were eminently successful, “ because,” says the 
narrator, “ there were no strangers to trouble us.” 

Special efforts were made for the performance of a tragedy 
called Philomela. The carpenters were, however, by no means 
ready with the stage, and the Prince himself, who was to play 
the part of Zereus, had got an extremely bad cold in the head. 
He managed, however, to play his part; and the performance 
seems to have gone off on Dec: 29 without more than the 
usual accidents. An entertainment on the evening of New 
Year's Day was less successful. The attempt was made to 
represent a show called Time's Complaint. At first the cere- 
mony began auspiciously. The Prince and his suite passed 
through the Quadrangle, honoured by three successive volleys 
of shot from fifty or threescore guns; but no sooner was the 
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play begun than the tale of misfortunes commenced. The 
‘ prologue,’ who had only six lines to say, clean forgot them all, 
and after a long stage-wait abruptly went behind the scenes, 
One of the comic characters was the Goodwife Spigott. Un- 
fortunately she came on the boards before her proper time, and 
had to fill in the interval by some meaningless babble, which 
was not well appreciated by the audience. The low comedian 
in acting the part of Humphrey Swallow, a drunken cobbler, 
used his opportunities with a gusto which was anything but 
pleasing to the company at large. Like many amateur come- 
dians, he had been so successful in the rehearsals that his head 
was apparently turned, and, when the eventful night came, he so 
emphatically over-acted his part that he delayed the action of 
the scene and only produced disgust. It must be added that 
the assembled company had so overfilled the stage, that it was 
almost impossible for the play to proceed. Mr. Griffin Higgs 
gets very melancholy over the ill-success of the venture. “We 
should be ashamed,” he says, “to insert Zzme’s Complaint, if we 
thought it would please no better in the reading than it did in 
the hearing. To speak the truth without boasting, we ourselves 
thought not so ill of it as others ; neither will future times, we 
hope, judge it so vile as the present did. We were all so dis- 
couraged, however, that we could have found in our hearts to 
have gone no further.” The treasury was by this time ex- 
hausted,* and a new tax was decided upon. Nothing is more 


* The following are some of the items in the bill of expenses : 


Imprimis for 40 dozen of linkes . 

Item for 10 dozen of torches. ° 

Item for one dozen of great waxe tapers 

Item for a shute of tawny tafety for the prince 

Item for a goune for Philomela . 

Item for 80 yards of flannel for the guardes’ coates 

Item for buckarum to make Jackets for lackeys and eel neces- 
saries to the number of 40 yardes . ‘ ‘ 

Item for two long womans heyres 

Item for beardes and mens heades of heyre 

Item for fethers, spangles, roses, etczt. 

Item for a coate for Itys . ° ‘ 

Item for 4 thousand of pinnes . 

Item for a sett of musitians entertayned for the 12 dayes 

Item to the Carpenters for setting up the — -scaffolds twise, and 
lending boardes, etcett. . : . 

Item for butter bere at severall times ° ‘ . 

Item for taking downe glass windoes and mending others 

Item pay’d to labourours for removing the — for stuffing the 
hall windoes, and such like offices : ‘ ° 
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remarkable than the readiness with which every one seemed to 
respond to the call. The Prince himself promised to pay all 
sums lent him,—when the Greek Calends arrived, or at the end 
of the next great Platonic year,—and a lucky venture with their 
next performance revived somewhat the spirits of the players. 

On Sunday evening, January 10, being properly the last day 
of the Vacation, it occurred to some merry spirits to produce a 
mock play, called Zhe Seven Days of the Week, in order to 
provide occupation for those whose voices and persons would 
not allow them to appear with credit in public. As it turned 
out, Zhe Seven Days of the Week was one of the most suc- 
cessful performances during the reign of the Christmas Prince ; 
and although it was privately performed, the report came to the 
ears of the Vice-Chancellor and Lord Clifford, at whose desire 
the play was subsequently presented with greater publicity. It 
is perhaps the most sprightly and the most unlaboured of all the 
productions of the College wits. The Clerk of St. Giles’s appears 
in the opening scene, in order to introduce his actors who are 
named after the days of the week. Each day describes himself 
in fitting and appropriate terms, and finally Sunday brings 
general criticisms on all his predecessors. One or two quota- 
tions} will give an idea of the whole. The Clerk of St. Giles’s 
opening speech runs thus :— 


“T am the poore, though not unlettered, Clarke, 
And these yo" subjects of St Gyles his parishe, 
Who in this officious season would not sharke, 
But thought to greet your highnesse with a morrice, 
Which since my riper judgement thought not fitt, 
They haue lay’d downe their wisedomes to my witt. 


And that you might perceive (though seeminge rude) 
Wee savour somewhat of the Academie, 
Wee had adventur’d on an enterlude, 
But then of actors we did lack a manye ; 
Therefore we clipt our play into a showe, 
Yet bigg enough to speake more than wee knowe. 


The subject of it was not farr to seeke, 
Fine witts worke mickle matter out of nifles ; 
Nam’de it I haue Ye Seaven Dayes of y* Weeke, 
Which though perchaunce graue heads may judge a trifle, 
Yet if their action answeare but my penninge, 
You shall heare that, that will deserve a hemminge. 
VOL, IL—NO. II. R 
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To tell the argument, were to forstale 

And soure y® licquour of our sweate conceate ; 

Here are good fellowes that will tell you all 

When wee begin once, you shall quickely ha’ te, 
Which if your grace will grace with your attention, 
You shall soone sounde the depth of our invention.” 





He then introduces his actors, one by one, the whole play irre- 
sistibly recalling the “ Pyramus and Thisbe” which Bottom and 
his companions try to represent in Widsummer Night's Dream. 

The following is Monday’s introductory speech— 


“ T Munday am, not he surnam’d the blacke, 
But any ordinarye one besyde ; 
Who though I carry Sunday on my backe, 
Think not that I am to his girdle tyed, 
For though his cost as myne I had as leefe use, 
Yet Munday cannot live with Sundayes refuse. 


Hither I come, directed by my paper, 
To tell my name, and that’s already ended : 
Then to sitt downe (which is as little labour) 
I would that each man here were so befrended : 

This oft my part is, but a little crumme 

You shal heare more, when as more actors come. 

[Sedet cum lucerna, &¢.” 
Friday apologises for himself thus— 


“T would not haue you load my backe with mocks 
Though I come lade with river and sea fishes, 
Perchaunce you had rather haue each eele an oxe, 
And so would I, but ’twill not come with wishes : 

I am leane Friday, brought up in a Colledge, 
That never made good meale Vto my knowledge.” 


And the Clerk adds an Epilogue in the following fashion :— 


“ Great Prince and mighty monarch of this place, 
The very capp of curtesy and kindnesse, 
Thinke not we come to prayse you to your face, 
For we would say as much were you behinde us. 

If we haue moov’d offence, I say, that If, 
Let not your princely choller stand too stiff. 
* * * * * 
But if the lanthorne of yo" Lordshipp’s love 
Should light us home through y* mist of reprehension, 
From y* distaffe of oT duety we will proove 
To draw a threed of a more fine invention : 
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And when your brayne, feeles any payne, 
With cares of state & troubles, 

We’el come in kindnesse to put your highnesse 
Out of y" mumble fubbles.” 


On Monday, the 11th of January, the Term should have begun, 
but the cold had been so extreme and the frost so continuous, 
that the President of St. John’s decided that the College vacation 
should last for another week. The actors too had a comedy in 
preparation which they were anxious to produce, and the Hall 
was still encumbered with the stage and scaffoldings. Some of 
the senior members of the College thought it would be wiser to 
play nothing more, partly because of their utter failure in 7isme’s 
Complaint, partly because of the general misery caused by the 
severity of the weather. It gives us some idea of an old-fashioned 
winter to read the comment of Mr. Griffin Higgs on this subject. 
“ The season,” he says, “ was so severe and tempestuous with wind 
and snow, which had continued some days without ceasing, and 
the complaint was so grievous for want of wood and meat, which 
by this time were grown very scant and dear, that the President 
and seniors urged that it was a time rather to lament and weep 
than make sports in. Whereupon a straight inhibition was sent 
out from the officers, that no man should think of playing that 
night or any time after till the weather should break up and be 
more temperate. For they thought it no way fit publicly to revel 
at a time of such general woe and calamity.” . Doubtless great 
disappointment was caused by this decision ; but, fortunately for- 
the actors, the weather shortly afterwards changed, a thaw set 
in, and on January the 15th PAilomathes was presented with 
considerable success. The Term appears to have commenced on 
Monday, January the 18th, after a performance on the Sunday 
night previous of Zhe Seven Days of the Week, at the President’s 
lodging, in the presence of the Vice-Chancellor and many august 
doctors. 

In the first week of Term the Prince and his fellow-actors, who 
had had such a chequered career at St. John’s College, were 
themselves invited by the Canons of Christ Church to witness a 
rival entertainment, called Yude-Tide. The opportunity seems to 
have been taken to indulge in some witty pleasantries against the 
august Prince Tucker. Yule Tide' was a medley of Christmas 
sports of all kinds, in the course of which such dignitaries as 
Christmas Princes were much laughed at. The histrionic mind 
is not very patient of criticism, and so much irritation was 
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produced that the Dean of Christ Church himself, who was then 
Vice-Chancellor, sent for Prince Tucker, and did his best to 
satisfy him that nothing ill-natured was really meant. The 
revels, however, at St. John’s College were by no means terminated, 
The Prince, who was to have laid down his dignity on Candlemas 
night, was not yet ready to submit to this degradation, and in- 
stead of a form of abdication, a Vigt/ate was produced at which 
every member of the College was required to be present. Some 
were contumacious enough to go to bed: on these vengeance 
was taken in the following summary fashion. The marshals 
were sent to knock at the chambers of those who were absent: 
if no answer was returned, they had full authority to break open 
the door, to seize the delinquents in their night-shirts, and to 
carry them down in state to the Hall. The procession was most 
august and formal. The marshals walked first, with lights in 
their hands ; two squires followed, one bearing the gown and the 
other the hat of their captive; then came two other squires 
carrying his doublet and breeches. Next followed the prisoner 
himself carried in a chair and covered with a blanket, and the 
procession was ended by a last squire carrying his shoes and 
stockings. Whether the severity of these regulations caused 
discontent or no, certain it is that the night did not end without 
at least one dangerous brawl. Towards the end of supper two 
gentlemen at the second table fell out, from words they came to 
blows, and one of them stabbed the other in the arm with his 
knife. The offender was promptly seized, and we are told “ was 
put into my lord’s stocks, where he lay most part of that night 
with shame and blame enough.” 

The Prince’s resignation, which had been for some time 
expected, was not realised until February 9th, Shrove Tuesday, 
when the great stage was again set up in the Hall and the 
scaffolds were erected for the performance of the final scene. 
As the reign of the Prince had been introduced by a play 
dedicated to Fortune, so also was its close commemorated by an 
exhibition entitled Jra seu Tumulus Fortune, to designate the 
final term of Fortune’s dynasty. All the officers who surrounded 
the monarch were represented in the play, together with certain 
general critics, such as Momus, Cynicus, and Philosophus. At the 
close of the performance, which appears to have gone off most 
successfully despite an overwhelming crowd of spectators, the 
Prince, who was now but a Prince in name, was conducted to 
his own private chamber in a solemn funereal procession. First 
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came attendants bearing lights and torches, followed by scholars 
who bore on their shoulders a tomb, adorned with scutcheons 
and devices appertaining to the Prince’s dignity. The next 
figure in the procession was the Prince himself alone in his 
scholars gown and hood as the chief mourner, after whom 
walked the rest of his Council, likewise attired in gowns and in 
deep mourning, to accompany their quondam lord to his last 
resting-place. But like many other mundane things, however 
difficult it might have been in starting, this Christmas celebration 
had still greater difficulty in finishing, and one more entertain- 
ment was imperatively demanded by the scholars of St. John’s 
College, who had by this time become accustomed to every kind 
of dramatic license. An English tragedy, notwithstanding the 
fact that Lent had commenced, was produced on February 13th, 
entitled Periander, the Tyrant of Corinth. Mr. Tucker himself 
played the part of Periander, as a final exhibition of his own 
versatility, and received a distinguished compliment from one 
of the audience. A certain gentlewoman, we are told, sent him 
the following lines at the conclusion of the tragedy— 


“Tf that my hand or heart him life could give 
By hand and heart should Periander live.” 


Periander himself, although his own life was so much desired, 
came very near to depriving one of his fellow-actors of 
existence ; for in pretending to kill his daughter Eugenia he 
by accident drove his dagger through her clothes, but fortunately 
avoided any vital part. Such was the final scene in which the 
Christmas Prince took a share, after which he seems to have 
subsided into his former position of equality with his fellow 
graduates. 

That England was a merry England before the Puritan came 
and swept all such joys away; that even so solemn a place as 
Oxford felt the contagion of the general Yuletide sports—these 
facts are tolerably familiar to most historians ; but the most 
surprising feature, in such a narration as that which Mr. Griffin 
Higgs has left for us, is the marvellous fecundity of the College 
wits. No less than eight Plays were written and produced in 
the course of some twelve weeks, all of them of native growth 
and hastily composed to suit the occasion. At no other time 
than in the reigns of Queen Elizabeth and King James, could 
such a happy vein of dramatic activity have been possible or 
explicable. At that period all England was dramatic, and the 
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academic intelligence felt the charm no less than the civic rabble 
of the towns. While Marlowe and Shakespeare strove to satisfy 
the greedy appetite of London, Canons of Christ Church and 
Proctors of the University had to make the best shift they could 
to appease similar aspirations within the University. But the 
gentleman who has left this curious picture of a past age has no 
such feelings of pride at the wealth of imagination and invention 
which he is describing. He is more concerned to leave a touching 
moral behind him, as a solemn warning to all those who should 
attempt the like in future years. “We intended,” he says in 
his concluding pages, “in these exercises the practice and 
audacity of our youth, the credit and good name of our College, 
the love and favour of the University ; but instead of all these 
(so easy a thing it is to be deceived in a good meaning) we met 
with peevishness at home, perverseness abroad, contradictions 
everywhere ; some never thought themselves entreated enough 
to their own good and credit: others thought themselves able to 
do nothing if they could not thwart and hinder something; 
most stood by and gave aim, willing to see much and do nothing, 
nay perchance they were ready to procure most trouble, which 
would be sure to yield least help. And yet we may not so 
much grudge at faults at home as we may justly complain of 
hard measures abroad : for instead of the love and favour of the 
University, we found ourselves (we will say justly) taxed for any 
the least error (though ingenious spirits would have pardoned 
many things, where all things were intended for their own 
pleasure) but most unjustly censured, and envied for that which 
was done (we dare say) indifferently well: so that, in a word, 
we paid dear for trouble, and in a manner hired and sent for 
men to do us wrong. 

“Let others hereafter take heed how they attempt the like, 
unless they find better means at home, and better minds abroad. 
And yet we cannot complain of all, some meant well and said 
well, and those took goodwill for good payment, good endeavours 
for good performance, and such (in this kind) shall deserve a 
private favour, when others shall be denied a common benefit. 


“Seria vix recte agnoscit, qui ludicra nescit.’” 


W. L. CouURTNEY. 





The Talk of Paris. 


THE streets of Paris are full of beggars, who solicit alms with a 
pertinacity which was quite unknown in former days. The fact 
of great distress amongst the working population being un- 
deniable, and the piteousness of the appeals becoming almost 
irresistible, there is a great deal of indiscriminate almsgiving, 
as the natural consequence; notwithstanding the earnest 
warning of those members of charitable societies who really 
understand the working of outdoor relief. A great deal has 
been said in England with regard to the supposed thriftiness 
of the French lower orders. This may be a true Bill in the 
provinces, where it often reaches the degree of stinginess ; but 
there is nothing of the sort in Paris. The Parisian workman is 
essentially a fine gentleman, with epicurean tastes of a refined 
kind. When he has money, he spends it. The week begins 
luxuriously, and his food is of the choicest. The delicacies, 
which in small dourgeots families are reserved for high days and 
holidays, are bought at once by the ouvrier, who enjoys a first- 
rate table while he can, and starves when his money is spent. 
There is no gross feeding, or coarse drinking ; he eats little, but 
that little is first-rate; he takes his coffee and liqueur at the 
café-chantant, and frequents the lower theatres ; he enjoys all he 
can, without a thought of that threatening to-morrow, which 
brings misery and starvation ! 

His wife eats next to nothing ; a bowl of coffee and milk will 
suffice till the evening meal ; but she must be well-dressed ; and 
when she trips along the street, through the Paris mud, on the 
tips of her pretty little boots, without a speck on her gracefully 
draped skirts, she has the satisfaction of feeling that she looks as 
fashionable as any lady. This is the way the money goes ; and 
although wages are high for a skilful workman, nothing is put 
by for that “rainy day” which comes, sooner or later, with its 
train of woe and moral degradation. 
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“Then it is that the benevolent are stopped in the streets by 
men of respectable appearance—often neatly dressed, and quite 
unlike the professional beggar. 

“ Pauvres ouvriers sans travail!” The passionate appeal is 
addressed in a low tone of entreaty—the look is full of humilia- 
tion, there is nothing of the ordinary whine ; often tears are in 
the eyes, which seem overflowing with shame, and are full of 
supplication. When refused, they turn away with an air of 
crushed dejection and silent misery, which are almost irresistible ; 
so that many are followed and assisted after a first refusal. But 
when they have come to that, all is over, and they never rise 
again. 

These are the men who become Communist chiefs and 
Socialist leaders. They hate the éourgeois—not because he has 
bread to eat, and they have none—not because they are forced 
to starve, while he enjoys plenty—but because they fancy that 
he has within his reach luxuries, for which they crave, and 
which they cannot get. When they cry for bread, they mear 
delicate rolls, and not the plain staff of life. Many are clever 
craftsmen, who can get high wages, and who, with moderate 
aspirations, could live comfortably. But no—the very refinement 
of nature which gives the inimitable Parisian delicacy of taste 
and touch, produces also a yearning for sensual enjoyment, and 
for the luxuries which they see around them. Then they set up 
for being artistic, and claim to exercise the caprices supposed to 
belong to artists. The leading tradesmen often tell the customer 
who presses for the execution of a difficult order: “ We have 
only one workman who can do that sort of work ; but he will do 
nothing till he feels inclined, and that is never until he wants 
money ; so that we can make no promises !” 

Then comes an attack of illness; or his master fails ; or the 
amount of work to be done is reduced, on account of hard times. 
He begins to sink in the social scale, and goes downwards 
rapidly. He feels his degradation bitterly, to its full extent— 
and a fiendish spirit is awakened within him. He hates all 
around him ; the gentleman, who goes by on the horse he would 
like to ride; the lady, who is well-dressed, whilst his wife is 
shabby ; and, above all, he hates the priest, who talks of 
another world, in which he does not believe, and for which he 
would not care, if he did believe in it. 

Then he sets fire to the palaces in which he cannot live, and 
when possible, murders the priests who preach patience, and 
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tell of divine laws which should restrain his cravings for his 
neighbour’s goods. He abhors all religious teaching, and as an 
elector, gives his votes to those who have declared their plans of 
antagonism to everything so-called clerical. His little girls are 
removed from the schools of the Sisters of Charity, and are sent 
to those of the Government, where a teacher whe alludes to the 
existence of a Supreme Being is reprimanded, and dismissed if 
even the little cards given as rewards have texts of Scripture 
annexed. The children soon understand that the great object 
of life is to get all the good things they can, untroubled 
by qualms of conscience ; the result requires no explanation. 
But even here the prizes are not for all; the unsuccessful 
candidates then develop into incarnations of envy, hatred, and 
malice—the pétroleuses of any political disturbance, when faces 
of scarcely human expression are seen in the streets; as if, 
according to the somewhat profane remark of a French writer, 
the denizens of the lower regions had all come to the earth’s 
surface, whilst their premises were being enlarged to accommo- 
date new arrivals. 

Meanwhile the Municipal Council, composed principally of 
Socialists, change the names of all the streets for patriotic 
reasons, to the great inconvenience of residents, and the immense 
bewilderment of cabdrivers ; close all the schools where religious 
principles are inculcated ; turn the Sisters out of the hospitals, 
in defiance of the entreaties of patients, and the protestations of 
even free-thinking physicians, and do all in their power to bring 
up a generation of atheists. 

A recent scandal at the island of Porquerolles, near Hyéres, 
throws a strange light on the workings of one part of the system, 
and the benevolence to be expected from the patriots appointed 
to reform young offenders. Oh! for the pen of a Dickens, to 
depict all that took place in that delectable abode! 

The young boys sent to Porquerolles are mostly destitute 
vagabonds, of the London sstreet-arab type, sentenced for 
trivial offences. The establishment is a large one, and although 
supposed to be under Government inspection, it was, in fact, 
managed by the owner and his wife, two so-called philanthro- 
_ pists, M. and Madame de Roussen, whose amiable qualities so 
far throw into the shade the doings of Mr. and Mrs. Squeers, 
that the latter seems quite lovable in comparison. The mis- 
demeanours of the unfortunate boys were punished either by a 
diet of bread and water, or by confinement in the “ Ce//ules,’— 
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dungeons in a deserted fort, situated at a distance of about half 
a mile from the principal farm-buildings, and where the unhappy 
culprits were left absolutely alone at night, without any keeper 
or assistance in case of need. 

The fort contains four cells, two on the ground level and two 
above. The former have been made by partitioning a disused 
powder-magazine. There is no light, nor any means of ventila- 
tion, nor any flooring, although the boys have to sleep on the 
ground. Those above are mere corners, parted off from a square 
room by a brick wall, reaching up to within eighteen inches of 
the ceiling, the aperture thus left affording the only means of 
securing light and air; these triangular cells are one yard deep 
and two in width. 

One might suppose that such strict confinement would be 
sufficient punishment for young, growing boys, many of whom 
were kept there for thirty and forty days ; but, in addition, other 
tortures were freely applied. For instance, there was the darre 
de justice, with iron rings into which the feet were locked, so that 
they could not move or even stand upright; and /a crapau- 
dine, by which the hands and feet of the sufferer were tied 
together behind his back, so that his body formed a half-circle. 

But what had the boys done, to be punished so terribly ? 

We find that one had a month in the cell, without fresh air, 
and the crapaudine torture for half a day, because he had asked 
for lighter tools ; he ran away afterwards. 

Two others thirty days in the cells, because they had com- 
plained of the food to Madame de Roussen. 

Another boy (Lemoine) put in the cells, had food only ¢hree 
times during eight days; Lacombe was tied up, “crapaudine” 
fashion, and hung up to a nail, nearly six feet from the 
ground ; his companions took him down. 

Another boy (Pascal) tried a certain amount of mutiny ; he 
refused to work unless he had better food. He was first publicly 
flogged by the overseers ; and then having applied to Madame 
de Roussen, begging to be employed at farm-work, that amiable 
lady had him tied to a tree in the open Place of Porquerolles, 
and severely beaten again by the overseers. The boy uttered 
piercing cries; Madame de Roussen was looking on from a 
window, and called to the overseers: “Gag him! (bai/lonnes-le) 
he has no more than he deserves !” 

An indignant crowd collected, amongst whom were some 
soldiers, who interfered and took the boy down. 
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During the year 1885, a number of boys ran away ; but woe 
to those who were caught and brought back! At length the 
incarceration of a culprit, who was forgotten in a cell without 
food for two whole days and nights, caused an outbreak amongst 
the boys, who jumped out of the windows, and in true French 
fashion, made a flag out of a handkerchief fastened to a stick, 
wrote on it, “ Liberty, Equality, Fraternity,” then, singing the 
Marseillaise, marched to the fort, took it by storm, and delivered 
the half-starved prisoner. 

The boys were desperate, and considerable energy of repres- 
sion was required to put down the mutiny, which, happily, 
caused enquiries, and finally revealed a state of things only 
equalled by certain scenes in ‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.’ The matter 
is still under investigation ; it is to be hoped that the benevolent 
owners of this elysium of bliss may meet with their deserts, and 
that the poor waifs who have begun life with such painful 
experience, may yet discover that the paths of virtue are not 
necessarily so very unpleasant. 

Considerable sensation has recently been caused by the letter 
of the Comte de Paris, published in the 7Zzsmes, which has, 
undoubtedly, produced a feeling of general disappointment. 
The Orleanist leaders, making the best of it, dwell upon the fact 
of its being the letter of “an honest, honourable man.” Un- 
doubtedly every one admits that; but is it the letter of an 
exiled king and a pretender? Has it, in any degree, the 
thrilling ring of the “ Bonnie Prince Charlie” music, which stirs 
all hearts, whether they will or no? Is it the frank appeal of 
Henri Quatre to his “bonne Ville de Paris?” Has it even the 
mystical grandeur of the Comte de Chambord’s oracular mes- 
sages, which, from time to time, came in solemn peals like distant 
bells from his shrine of Frohsdorf? No. We have merely an 
extremely sensible gentleman speaking to the French people, 
who look eagerly to see if the fleur-de-lys peeps from under his 
coat, somewhat in this fashion :— 

“If you like your Republic, pray keep it. I have lived 
comfortably without the crown of France, and I do not want it 
now. If you choose to make it fit my head, and to offer it to 
me, I shall not refuse it; but pray take no trouble in the matter. 
I do not see why you have turned me out, for I did not mean in 
any way to disturb your arrangements; if you will let me 
return to my pretty country place, I shall be quite satisfied with 
it, unless you should particularly wish me to reside in one of 
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the palaces of my forefathers ; in which case I should not object. 
I am the heir of a long line of kings, but my inheritance is a 
very troublesome one ; I should do my best with it, if you gave 
it back to me; but if fate should continue to deprive me of it, | 
shall be quite resigned, and even satisfied.” 

All this is entirely worthy of the nineteenth century; it is 
thoroughly judicious and reasonable. But the French nation 
shudders and trembles before threatening chaos. Who will 
save her? “A man! aman!” is the cry. Where is the rider 
whose firm hand could curb the mettle of the wild horse of 
France, the “ Cavale” of Barbier’s poem? All look in vain— 
there is no hero, and no Joan of Arc, but—Louise Michel! 

The Comte de Paris has inherited many steady, sensible 
qualities from his German mother, the Duchess of Orleans; 
who was, however, always much more esteemed than liked in 
France. The Duc de Chartres is more French, more of a 
Bourbon, than his elder brother, and consequently more popular. 
His romantic adventures, when, concealing his identity under 
the name of “Robert le Fort” he fought for the French flag 
during the Franco-German war, were of a kind to attract general 
interest and affection for the brave and chivalrous young prince. 
His comrades in arms esteemed him none the less that they 
differed from his political views. When stationed at Le Mans, 
the Duc de Chartres shared the officers’ mess, and was much 
liked by his comrades. One, an old Republican officer, struck 
up a great friendship with “Captain le Fort” and used to say: 
“That Le Fort is really a very good fellow—a fine officer, but 
what a pity it is that he should be such a satané Orléaniste !” 

On another occasion, during the same memorable campaign, 
the Duc de Chartres was billeted in the house of a lady who 
was a red-hot Legitimist, and who, not knowing that she was 
entertaining “an angel unawares,” constantly vented her political 
feelings in sustained abuse of the Orleans family. “Captain Le 
Fort” listened very quietly, only occasionally throwing in a 
word of explanation or justification. But shortly after he had 
left his hostess, she received a parcel, containing a beautiful 
casket, with a paper on which was written: “Avec les hom- 
mages de Ropert p’'ORLEANS.” 

The magnificent and right royal gift to the nation of the 
Duc d’Aumale has caused reluctant and uncomfortable admiration 
on all sides. Even the Radicals are obliged to show a sort of 
spiteful gratitude, at heart ; none can fail to recognize that the 
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act is a noble one, forcing them, in princely fashion, to feel 
ashamed of themselves. 

A word must be said of the departure from the Comédie 
Francaise of both Delaunay and Coquelin; a combined mis- 
fortune, which has caused as much public commotion as if it 
were a national calamity. At sixty years of age, Delaunay’s 
melting tones still find their way to feminine hearts ; but a time 
comes when “Romeo” parts must necessarily be given up. 
There is, however, a very peculiar charm still possessed by 
Delaunay, for which it will not be easy to find the equivalent. 
But the loss of Coquelin, in the prime of life and at the zenith 
of his fame, is more serious ; for Delaunay, charming as he is, 
always remains Delaunay, whatever may be the character that 
he assumes. There is ever the same caressingly pathetic 
intonation, the same agonized grimace. With Coquelin, on the 
contrary, every new part is the presentation of another man, in 
whom he seems incarnate. He can even be intensely pathetic, 
despite a cast of features that would seem only adapted to 
express amusing impudence. But Delaunay is always a 
gentleman ; whereas there Coquelin fails—and whenever he 
attempts to imitate one, it becomes but a poor imitation—it is 
not in him. 

For his own sake, his resolution of trying his fate in America 
is to be regretted. Half the perfection of the Comédie 
Francaise is due to the exquisite finish of the surroundings ; the 
fitting-in of even the smallest parts, till the whole forms an 
irreproachable mosaic—a faultless work of art. All the great 
artists of the Comédie Frangaise who have left the frame which 
brought out their merits so vividly, have lost considerably by 
the change; this was noticed both in Rachel and Sarah 
Bernhardt. The success of the latter in America was due 
principally to the splendour of her dresses, which attracted as a 
matter of curiosity ; but Coquelin, being forced to rest on his 
own merits, can scarcely be appreciated by Americans, who in 
general do not know French sufficiently to understand the 
finesse of certain intonations, and the cleverness of detail, which 
have brought him success in Europe. 

If, however, Coquelin returns to us after having learned to 
understand that he is not the greatest genius of the two 
hemispheres, there will be some gain for his admirers, and a 
good deal for himself. 
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BY THE HON. EMILY LAWLESS. 


AuTuor or “ Hurrisu, a Stupy,” Etc. 


BOOK I.—HOME AND EXILE. 


CHAPTER V. 


JOHN LAWRENCE'S life at Colt’s Head was the life of any man 
living alone, who has a hobby to expend his energies upon, 
and ideas enough to keep his wits salt and crisp. It had its 
dull moments, as all our lives have, but it had its many good 
ones. The relative merits of the life solitary and the life social 
have been pretty well disputed, yet a good deal remains 
to be said on the subject, especially, perhaps, upon the side 
of the former. Such solitude as our Major’s was of course 
comparative only, not absolute. He had not his own bed to 
make, or even his own boots to black. There was an old 
woman called Sall—she had apparently no surname—who 
cooked for him in a dark little hole of a kitchen at the 
bottom of the house. There was also an old fellow called Phil 
Judd, half fisherman, half body-servant, who stood to the 
proprietor of Colt’s Head in much the same relationship that a 
Venetian gondolier does to his patron ; “did” for him generally 
indoors, cleaned his boots, fetched his hot water, and waited 
upon him in a spasmodic and intermittent fashion. These 
duties over, he would betake himself to the boat—it was called 
the “Arethusa” after Captain Parr’s first ship—in which -he 
would disappear for hours at a time upon private fishing 
excursions, not always being forthcoming the next time his 
services were required. 

Aided by a stout lad to pull in the coils of rope, it was also 
Phil Judd’s duty to accompany his master upon his dredging 
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expeditions, which sometimes extended to a good many con- 
secutive hours. From the bottom of his soul Phil loathed 
and despised these expeditions, not on account of the labour 
but the degradation. How any gentleman—not otherwise 
a fool—could spend his time in scraping a net over sand 
for the sake of securing—not fish, or lobsters, or oysters, or 
anything that any reasonable soul could desire—but bits of 
seaweed, and dirty little jelly stuffs no bigger than the top of 
a man’s nail, was to him inconceivable. Even if by accident 
better things were secured by the dredge, it was as likely 
as not that the Major would have them thrown overboard, in 
order to keep the thwarts clear for his trash, “wich he goes 
a-sticking into them glass bottles of his’n, and a gloating 
over,” Phil informed a sympathetic friend, “as if he was a 
day scholard and they dirts lollypops!” It made him feel hot 
with shame when the other fishermen used laughingly to ask 
what they had been taking, and he was obliged to confess that 
except for trash which ought to have been left in its proper 
place at the bottom of the sea, they never brought in, or were 
intended to bring in, anything at all. 

Of late these excursions had been rather intermittent, the 
Major’s time and energies having, as we have seen, been other- 
wise occupied. He was delighted to serve Lady Mordaunt to 
the best of his ability, nevertheless he had a feeling that 
sooner or later it would be necessary to put his foot down. 
The feminine sex, he was aware, are giving to encroaching. 
Give them an inch, and they take an ell. If a man gives up 
his time and liberty to them, the chances are he never gets them 
to himself again. Most of the commissions he had undertaken 
were by this time accomplished, still there were a certain number 
that required finishing—a kitchen boiler which had got out 
of order, an evil-tempered chimney which persisted resolutely 
in smoking—and as regards both these matters he had to 
interview the respective authorities at Pinkerton, and report 
upon their answers to his principal. 

As a consequence he was obliged to return to Mordaunt the 
next morning, the morning, that is, after the events recorded 
in the last chapter. He was a little bored by this necessity, 
His momentary interview with Lord Helversdale and Kenneth 
had not, somehow, left a particularly pleasant impression. They 
had known one another formerly, but that was seventeen years 
ago, There was now a Lady Helversdale, too, to be faced ; 
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a strange fine lady,—a dismally formidable object in a shy man’s 
eyes. 

He made up his mind that his visit should not be to them, but 
to Lady Mordaunt, and with that determination walked over 
about an hour before luncheon, and made his way to her end of 
the house. : 

The manceuvre was not particularly successful, for she was 
not there. He refused to have her sent for, and took up a book 
to fill the time till she appeared. This did not occur till after a 
considerable interval} and when she did arrive it was evident that 
she was in no humour to concentrate her attention unreservedly 
upon boilers, and smoking chimneys. She looked ruffled— 
more than ruffled—cross. Nor was he long in learning the 
cause. 

“Really, some people”. . . she stopped, but the fountain of 
displeasure was too strong to be repressed, and she presently 
began again : 

“That daughter-in-law of mine is the most maddeningly 
provoking woman in the whole world! I suppose it is very 
wrong prejudicing you against her, but there are some people 
whom one can zot hold one’s tongue about, and as I have 
registered a solemn vow never to allow myself the satisfaction 
of discussing her with Helversdale, I foresee that I must have 
some safety-valve during the period of their visit, so you may 
as well accustom yourself to the fact at once!” 

“What has the poor lady done now?” he enquired in a tone 
of mock commiseration. 

“Done!” Lady Mordaunt all but danced, her blue eyes 
flashing like steel under her white hair. The Major watched 
her with suppressed amusement. It was his old friend’s favourite 
conviction, he was aware, that all her son’s misfortunes and 
extravagances dated from his marriage. He did not know 
enough about the circumstances to be able to contradict her, 
but his impression was that it was toa great degree a motherly 
delusion. She did not like her daughter-in-law, and that was 
about all; few people did appear to like the poor woman, what- 
ever the reason was. She had been the daughter of a sporting 
baronet, at whose house her husband had perhaps been thrown 
a little more into the society of the ringleaders of the Turf 
than might otherwise have been the case. The difference 
was in all probability not very great, and as far as he could 
learn, she had, latterly at any rate, done her utmost to set @ 
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limit to her husband’s extravagance. It was certainly her 
interest to do so. 

Lady Mordaunt continued to gaze in front of her, tapping 
her fingers irritably upon the top of a table. 

“Listen,” she said. “You saw that little woman—Mlle 
Panache, her name-is—who was sobbing upon the grass 
yesterday evening ?” 

The Major nodded, in token that he had seen her. . 

“Well, she is a little idiot; you needn’t tell me that, I 
know it—any one can see it at a glance ;‘no doubt, too, my 
grand-daughter would be the better for some one with a little 
more backbone. Still she has been with her now six years, 
and the child is fond of her, and she is devoted to the child 
—who, between ourselves, has not had so many people to be 
devoted to her. Well, what must Lady Helversdale do this 
morning but send for the wretched little woman to her bed- 
room, and give her a harangue about her want of authority over 
her pupil—as if any one couldn’t see, by looking at the two, 
which was likely to exercise authority over the other! That 
was not all. The unfortunate little creature has made herself 
sick with sobbing, and my daughter-in-law — encouraged, I 
suppose, by so successful a result—went on to lecture her 
generally about her deportment, manners, conversation — Heaven 
knows what all! Isn’t there a proverb somewhere about 
arousing the fury of the dove? At any rate, this particular 
dove turned suddenly, it seems, upon her assailant with beak 
and claws. Gave her a piece of her mind—so far as she can be 
said to have such a possession—and wound up by declaring that 
she would leave the house at once ; that nothing would induce 
her to remain where—not her capacity but her gentility—had 
been called in question. Of course there was a frightful fuss. 
At first Lady Helversdale was resolved to let the woman go, 
declaring that it was impossible to overlook such unheard-of 
impertinence ; but after a while, remembering the difficulty of 
replacing her—her salary, it seems, is a trifle—she decided to 
let the affair rest for the present. Mlle. Panache, however, is 
implacable. She has been in floods of tears ever since; Elly 
has been in floods of tears ; the whole house has been convulsed ; 
nevertheless she sticks to her point. To have been told that 
she was not comme il faut is worse evidently a hundred times 
than if she had been told she was a thief—£v/in, nothing will 
satisfy her but to go.” 
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The Major rubbed his chin. He did not see how all this 
concerned him. “And what does your son say ?” he enquired. 

“Helversdale? Helversdale says nothing ; Helversdale never 
does say anything!” 

Lady Mordaunt walked over to the window, and stood 
drumming her finger impatiently upon the wood-work. 

“But I must be going,” she added, turning suddenly round, 
“Qh, and by the way, I promised to bring you with me. They 
want to see you ; to thank you, I believe, for bringing back that 
small troublesome last night.” 

“ They are too good, but I should rather be excused,” he replied. 

“You won’t come?” 

“T would much rather not.” 

“But if I ask you?” 

“ Please do not do so,” 

“But when I tell you I wis you to come?” 

He took up his hat with a groan, and followed her along the 
passage. 

If the drawing-room looked a shade less inhabitable than 
when he had first seen it, the change hardly amounted to making 
it seem liveable. Its present occupant did not give the 
impression either of being one of those women who have the 
gift of making any space they occupy—were it the fore cabin 
of an emigrant ship, or a piece of the Great Sahara— instantly, 
and inevitably, a home. Lady Helversdale was a tall, thin 
woman, with a small head, a long neck, and a receding chin. 
At the time of her marriage she had been spoken of as a 
beauty, and that time was hardly sufficiently remote to cause 
her to cease to be spoken of so still. It would have required 
some unusual predisposition in her favour, however, to discover 
much positive beauty about her appearance at present. The 
features, no doubt, were good, with the exception of the upper 
lip, which was certainly too long for symmetry, had the effect, 
too, of having been elongated by the down-drooping tendency 
of the corners of the lower one. It was a face in which one 
seemed to see traces of a struggle. There was self-satisfaction, 
and there was irritability; there was vanity, and there was 
dissatisfaction, and the irritability and dissatisfaction were gaining 
the day. There were lines about the neighbourhood of Lady 
Helversdale’s mouth which seemed perpetually to be saying, 
“ How vexatious!” “How excessively ahnoying!” even when 
words of perfectly amiable import were passing her lips. 
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At the present moment this expression was evidently in 
accordance with the sentiments which occupied her mind. She 
received the Major with due graciousness, and made some 
amiable allusion to his services of the preceding evening. 
Even while doing so, however, her thoughts were obviously 
unable to detach themselves from those recent domestic dis- 
turbances of which Lady Mordaunt had spoken. A large red 
morocco account-book lay open before her upon the table, with 
figures formidably ascending, at which every now and then she 
cast a glance. It was evident that those figures were not 
behaving as they ought. 

They had not been many minutes in the room before Lord 
Helversdale entered. As he has not been formally presented 
to the reader, it may be mentioned that he was slightly 
made, dark, and middle-sized ; like his mother, yet curiously 
unlike; the same air of distinction, the same features, yet 
in all essentials far as the poles asunder. His hair, which was 
very thick, was slightly grey—had the effect indeed of having 
been lightly powdered—but his beard, which was short and 
pointed, was still dark as ebony. If she had the air of a 
dethroned queen, he had succeeded in acquiring the carriage of 
aman upon whom Fate has exhausted its malice, but whose 
philosophy, or whose fortitude, have been equal to the ordeal. 
He was not, in most people’s opinion, a very estimable man, but 
he had the talent—by no means a despicable one—of main- 
taining his personal dignity in the teeth of the most adverse 
circumstances. You might have the worst opinion of Lord 
Helversdale and Kenneth, but it was rarely till he was at some 
little distance that that opinion found expression. 

He and John Lawrence had known one another, as has been 
said, in their boyish days, but never intimately. The former 
was some four or five years the elder, and that alone might 
have proved sufficient bar. Now that they met again, the 
difference seemed to have increased rather than diminished. 
John was never regarded as young for his age, and looked his 
thirty-two years fully, but then the other man might have passed 
for fifty. Race-horses or something had left indestructible traces 
upon his face, They had not impaired its distinction or even its 
beauty, still there they were, legible as the successive inscriptions 
upon a palimpsest. He had lived, as the phrase runs, every 
day of his life, and every day had told. 

They were still running over the somewhat thin thread of 
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mutual recollections, when the gong sounded for luncheon, 
Lady Helversdale promptly rang the bell, and desired in a tone 
of authority that her daughter and Mlle. Panache should be 
summoned to that meal; whereupon the Major, with all a 
man’s horror of a family scene, precipitately picked up his hat. 

“Going, John?” Lady Mordaunt exclaimed. 

“Yes ; I—I have an engagement,’ he stammered. 

“ Put it off, and stay lunch.” 

“TI cannot ; indeed I cannot. I really have an engagement.” 

“It must be tryst with a jelly-fish then, an assignation with 
an octopus, or a tender susceptible sea anemone, nothing 
else could be of so much importance!” Then before he could 
answer—“ There, there ; don’t betray the tender secret! Promise 
one thing though, promise that you will dine here the day after 
to-morrow. Then I will let you off.” 

“T shall be delighted.” 

“You look it, I must say! However, we must hope that you 
will have acquired resignation before the time comes. We are 
not cuttle-fish, unfortunately, still we may safely promise to be 
nearly as dull.” 

He was standing beside the door, and had put out his 
hand to turn the handle, when it was energetically turned upon 
the other side ; the door was widely, it may be said pompously 
thrown open, and the youthful Lady Eleanor Mordaunt appeared 
upon the scene, ushering her governess before her. 

The unfortunate Mlle. Panache’s face was so swollen with 
inordinate weeping, as hardly to be recognizable by this time as 
human. If the evening before it had resembled that of a doll 
that had seen a good deal of service in a hard-handed family, 
to-day it resembled nothing so much as the same doll’s face 
after being heartlessly exposed to the action of the nursery fire! 
Her lips were double their natural size ; her eyes swollen nearly 
out of her head; as to her nose, it was indescribable. Her 
general air and demeanour was that of a sacrificial sheep. 

Her pupil had evidently been crying too, but with her, grief 
or indignation had taken a different direction. Her eyes were red 
and her face pale, but she carried her head like a young lioness. 
As she came in, she glanced round the room with a look which 
seemed to defy the world at large, and her family in particular, 
to single combat. She was dressed in a little plain brown frock, 
covered with a blue apron, which was fastened with two buttons 
at her shoulders. Her hair, which hung straight down her back, 
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was brushed away from her forehead and tied with a ribbon 
at the top of her head ; her short skirts showed a considerable 
length of black tightly-gartered stockings, ending in a pair of 
stout unpolished shoes. 

This plainness and childishness seemed only to heighten the 
effect of that fiery youthful indignation which sat so conspicu- 
ously upon her brow. She looked round the circle with eyes 
which seemed to dilate and kindle. Through it all, neverthe- 
less, there pierced something childish and appealing. An 
experienced bystander would have suspected that a break- 
down was not very far off. The Major felt instinctively sorry 
for her. 

She relaxed a little in the severity of her deportment upon 
catching sight of him, and walked across the room to shake 
hands. Even while speaking to him, however, she kept her eye 
turned toward the sofa, into a corner of which Mlle. Panache 
had subsided, and there was an air of conscious protectiveness 
in the glance, comically at variance with what was supposed 
to be the relative position of the two. 

“Eleanor, come here,” her mother said peevishly. Then, 
when the girl had obeyed: “ Why did you not put on your new 
foulard, as I desired you, instead of that shabby old thing?” she 
enquired, in a tone audible to the room. 

“I don’t know, mother. I wasn’t thinking about it.” 

“You should have been thinking about it then! What is 
the use of getting you proper things to wear if you persist in 
not wearing them? Any one would say J didn’t care what you 
wore!” Lady Helversdale’s face assumed an expression of 
unmerited ill-usage. 

Her daughter made no further attempt to excuse herself, 
merely looked at her mother with eyes which seemed to get 
larger and larger. 

The gong had sounded, but luncheon was not yet announced. 
The Major was about to renew his adieux ; Lord Helversdale 
had taken up a newspaper, when there came a _ startling 
interruption from the sofa in the corner. 

Evidently Mlle. Panache had been struggling heroically to 
stifle her sobs ever since her entrance, but whether her over- 
wrought feelings had got the better of her self-control, or 
whether Lady Helversdale’s remarks had given them a fresh 
impulse, all at once she broke out into a succession of resound- 
ing sobs, which grew louder and louder, until they approached 
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rapidly to the verge of hysterics. With a last remnant of self- 
control she suddenly started to her feet, and made for the door, 
her dress catching as she did so upon the handle, and giving 
a loud discordant shriek of rent material as she escaped. Her 
pupil rushed after her, giving upon her own account a Parthian 
glance of wrath and indignation around the circle as she did 
so, and shutting the door behind her with a commanding bang. 

Everybody started. Lord Helversdale gave utterance to a 
slight whistle. 

“Upon my word; here are heroics!” he said. “Lawrence, 
you may thank your stars you are not a family man! 
Really I must apologise to the company at large for sucha 
little termagant! I cannot imagine what has come to her,” he 
added in a lower tone to his mother. “She used to be a 
decently behaved child ; at least, I had no direct evidence to 
the contrary.” 

“I’m sure, Helversdale, no one can say it is my fault,” his 
wife said, in the tone of a woman whose life has beer one long 
struggle with destiny, and who at last begins to despair. 
“Eleanor has got completely out of my hands. What with 
staying down all that time at Shoreham, while we were in 
London, and running wild about the country like a great boy, 
and having no one with her but that dreadful little Made- 
moiselle—whom I was very wrong, I know, to have kept so 
long, only governesses are such zmpossible things to find— 
she has got into the most dreadfully unmanageable ways—not 
like any child J ever saw.” 

The door opened, and luncheon was announced. Lady 
Mordaunt sprang to her feet with an air of relief. 

“Send her to me next time you want to get rid of her, 
Adelaide,” she said quickly ; “I will see that she is kept in 
proper order. Good-bye, Major, if you won't stay, and my 
compliments to the cuttle-fishes. Don’t let them make you 
forget that you are engaged to dine here upon Friday!” 


CHAPTER VI. 


Walking home, John Lawrence’s thoughts reverted with not a 
little amusement to the scene he had just witnessed. At the 
time it had not amused him particularly—domestic squabbles 
rarely do amuse a bystander at the time. Now, however, that 
he had got away, was by himself, and free to allow his risible 
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muscles to behave as they liked, he found himself laughing 
aloud over the recollection. What a little spitfire she was, 
that Elly Mordaunt! How she had glared at them all, as if 
to defy them then and there to mortal combat! Could she 
care for that little washed-out rag of a Frenchwoman, or 
was it merely opposition,—determination not to submit to 
authority,—general “ cussedness,” in short, which had made her 
espouse her part ? 

From Lady Mordaunt’s account they had been thrown a good 
deal together, so that it was conceivable that, in the absence of 
anything better, the girl had imbibed a sort of affection for 
that limp-looking specimen of humanity. How well she had 
looked, the monkey, when she had rushed out of the room, 
flinging unutterable defiance in their teeth as she did so! She 
was a “handful,” that was clear, but for all that his sympathies 
had been entirely with her in the recent squabble. What a 
ridiculous little storm in a tea-cup it was! he thought with a 
laugh—the easy laugh of the bachelor and irresponsible by- 
stander. Did ali families behave as absurdly, he wondered, when 
you came to see a little below the surface? He had seen so little 
himself of family life for the last fourteen years, that the enquiry 
had a certain physiological or psychological interest. It was 
rather like making acquaintance with some new variety of 
Crinoid or Echinodermata, whose “ life-history ” had been 
imperfectly elucidated. 

When the appointed Friday came, this particular storm 
seemed to have settled down again. Mademoiselle Panache, 
as he learned from a casual observation of Lady Mordaunt’s, 
had carried out her threat and departed, but no further 
allusion was made to the affair by any of the family, and he 
naturally abstained from speaking of it himself. Elly he did 
enquire after, and was told in a somewhat reproving tone by 
her mother that she had gone to bed ; she always went to bed, 
the Countess said, at eight o’clock ; it was the proper hour for 
little girls; she didn’t approve of turning children of eleven or 
twelve into premature women by keeping them up till all hours 
of the night ; some of her friends did so, but she had never 
given in to the habit. It was ruinous to the complexion, and 
there was nothing so important for a girl as her complexion. 

The Major had no very apposite observations to contribute 
to these statements. Not being a family man himself, he could 
hot say what was or was not detrimental to the complexion 
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of little girls of eleven or twelve. He had some imagination, 
however, and he could not help wondering whether all that 
superfluous energy, of which he had so lately seen specimens, 
was invariably ready to be put to bed and to sleep exactly as 
the clock struck eight? Even if the first part of the ceremony 
was gone through, he rather doubted that the second would 
follow as a consequence. A vision of a pair of big grey eyes 
staring eagerly wide awake into the darkness, crossed his mind, 
He was not too old himself to remember being sent to bed at 
eight o’clock, and the sense of wrong and intolerable tyranny 
which the proceeding had aroused. How for hours he had lain 
awake and thought of moths—in those days moths happened 
to be the principal tenants of his youthful brains, Never 
since the world began had such moths been seen as were at 
that moment flying about in the dusk outside, and which he 
was debarred from securing, simply and solely by this ridiculous 
family regulation of an eight o’clock bed-hour! It was not 
likely that Elly Mordaunt’s brains were disturbed by a vision 
of moths: Still that she would meekly lie down and go to 
sleep because she was told that it was the best thing in the 
world for little girls’ complexions, was a statement which, from 
what he had seen of her, he was not at all prepared to believe! 

The family party was not intruded upon by any other 
stranger. The evening was not particularly lively, and Lady 
Mordaunt’s promise was more than fulfilled. It seemed to John 
Lawrence interminable, though in reality it was rather short. 
Lord Helversdale’s gout was apparently worse ; he limped at 
least more than before, and a foot-rest had to be arranged 
before he could sit down to dinner. After the ladies had with- 
drawn, the conversation between the two men languished. The 
host pushed his mother’s claret about with due hospitality, but 
he looked at the contents of his wine-glass much more than at 
his companion. Even sport and the coming “events,” which the 
Major, in despair of hitting upon a mutual topic, broached, 
failed. Lord Helversdale answered, but his manner was chilly 
to torpidity. 

Like many men of his type, he could talk, and even talk 
well, but his talk needed the circumference of his own set. If 
you belonged to that set, you understood at half a word ; if you 
didn’t, it was practically waste of time addressing you at all. 
Naturally, John Lawrence did not belong to that ‘or any other 
current set, and Lord Helversdale’s feeling therefore was that 
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they had no more mutual standing-ground than if he had been a 
curate or a district visitor. Had he been asked, he would 
probably have been prepared to say that his mother’s pet was 
a-very decent sort of fellow, in his way ; but whatthen? Curates 
and district visitors are probably very decent sort of people 
often in their way, but it doesn’t necessarily follow that you 
would have anything in common with them. 

The only approach to relaxation which the visitor derived 
from his evening’s entertainment was a ten minutes’ conversation 
which: he had with Lady Mordaunt, after her son had withdrawn, 
and while Lady Helversdale was writing a note in the inner 
drawing-room. 

“So your exasperated dove has departed?” he said, sitting 
down close to the corner of the sofa where she was sitting, 
engaged in a piece of needlework. He had never seen her with 
a needle in her hand before. 

“Poor little mortal! yes,” she answered, laying that weapon 
aside with an air of relief. “At the end I am sure she would 
have given her ears—six months’ salary at all events—to stay, 
but it was too late, the carriage was actually at the door. Never 
did I see so deplorable a spectacle. She positively realised the 
classical fable of Niobe and her fountain. I’m certain the 
carriage confained more tears than woman.” 

“And her pupil. Was she another Niobe?” 

“Not in the least. Quite the contrary. She looked as hard 
and indifferent as that”—holding out the top of her needle— 
“I don’t think she could have cared two straws about the 
woman. It was simply she had set her mind to prevent her 
going away. I can’t make that child out. Last time I had 
anything to say to her she was a little soft round thing: you 
would have said without any character at all. Now you see 
what she is—a perfect spitfire—a termagant in miniature. She 
is an obstinate little wretch too. I called to her afterwards as 
she was going up the stairs, but, though I know she heard me 
perfectly, she walked away with her head in the air, and her 
hands in her pockets. I’m not sure she wasn’t whistling!” 

The Major laughed. But Lady Mordaunt was evidently not 
disposed to regard such infractions of respect as a light offence. 

“You may laugh, but allow me to remind you she is not your 
grand-daughter,” she said sharply. 

“Well, no, now you mention it, I suppose she is not,” he 
answered. 
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“Tam far from saying that it is entirely the child’s fault,” she 
went on unheedingly. “Many things have been against her, 
She has been far too much alone, which may have taught her 
to assume these extraordinary airs of independence ; whatever 
it is, the result promises to be anything but satisfactory. If she 
were a boy she might be sent to school, where of course she 
would be brought under proper discipline ; as it is, I despair.” 

“Don’t do that. I think she is a grand little girl. I really 
do. I like her immensely! Perhaps you don’t quite understand 
her.” 

Lady Mordaunt opened her eyes, and flashed them at him 
like a pair of rapiers. “Upon my word, young man, what 
next ?” she exclaimed indignantly. 

“IT mean that I am sure there is more in her than any of 
you guess,” 

“More! I don’t doubt ‘at at all. There’s a great deal of 
temper ; a great deal of self-will; a great deal of naughtiness. 
Whether all those qualities are likely to combine into a 
satisfactory grand-daughter is what I do beg leave to doubt!” 

John Lawrence shook his head. He had never known his old 
friend so little reasonable. 

“No doubt there’s a good deal of what you say,” he answered, 
“still I stick to it that there’s no harm in her. It is simply 
high spiritt—what in a boy one would call manliness— 
nothing else. She is a fine little girl, and I prophesy will turn 
out all right yet. Of course I have only seen her twice; 
nevertheless F 

“Nevertheless you think yourself a better judge of her 
disposition than I am? Not to speak of her own father and 
mother !” 

“I think that you are all inclined to judge her too harshly. 
Children are ‘ kittle cattle,’ remember ; once miss the right clue, 
and you may go on missing it to the end of the chapter.” 

The rustle of Lady Helversdale’s dress was heard approach- 
ing ; Lady Mordaunt sat erect, shook out her skirts with an air 
of majesty, took up her needle, and prepared for a parting shot. 

“You may be an admirable judge of the dispositions of jelly- 
fishes and sea-urchins, young man,” she said cuttingly. “No 
doubt you are. But if you think that you understand the 
character of my own grand-daughter better than I do myself, 
all I can say is, your vanity misleads you.” 

The “young man” laughed. He was not in the least 
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offended. His vanity was not his most salient point. He would 
have returned to the charge, but there was no time, Lady 
Helversdale was already in the room. Not long afterwards 
he took his leave, and the ladies retired to their beds. It 
had not been a delightful evening ! 

Old Crockett, Lady Mordaunt’s major-domo, was hovering 
about the hall, and came forward to help him with his coat, and 
in answer to an enquiry after the lumbago, shook his head 
lugubriously, as much as to say that there were worse things 
in the world than even the lumbago. The Major was not 
inclined to gratify his evident desire for a little family gossip, 
so merely wished him a cheerful good-night, to which the old 
man responded in a sepulchral tone, shutting the house door 
behind him as elaborately as if some one at the point of death 
was likely to be disturbed by its reverberation. 

John laughed a little when he found himself outside upon 
the gravel. The old fellow’s ultra-lugubriousness had had 
the effect of raising his spirits, lowered as they had been by 
the heavy and repressive atmosphere which had newly invaded 
that friendly domicile. It was a lovely moonlight night. The 
tortuous shadows of the trees lay in long crooked silhouettes 
upon the grass, cut out seemingly in black paper. The statues 
in the garden appeared to be holding an entertainment. You 
would have sworn that they nodded and beckoned to one 
another across the gravel. The fancy took our hero to walk 
home by the sea, instead of through the park. It was hardly 
further, although the sinuosities of the coast made it seem so. 
The quickest way was to pass through Lady Mordaunt’s little 
rock garden, which, as already explained, lay behind that wing 
of the house which she had taken as her special possession. 
There was a path leading to it through a patch of shrubbery. 
It would have been difficult to find had the night been dark, 
but at present the entrance lay clear as the mouth of a small 
stream, though once inside, he found himself in an obscurity 
intensified, rather than lightened, by the scraps of sky showing 
at intervals through the network of leaves and twigs. 

It was with a sort of surprise that he emerged into the 
illuminated circumference of the rock garden, which appeared 
to have absorbed all the neighbouring moonbeams. He was 
turning away, when he suddenly observed something or some one 
moving on the edge of the obscurity which surrounded, and as it 
were hemmed in, this whiteness, something that appeared to be 
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partly black and partly white, and seemed to flit or glide along 
the ground. The patch of moonlight was so bewildering, the 
jungle of rose-bushes at that particular corner so thick, that it was 
difficult to make sure that he had not been deceived. Still he 
did not think that his eyes could have played him such a trick. 
Why should they have selected this particular evening to do so? 
' He felt his pulses quicken. Who could be out at that hour, 
and in so secluded a spot? He must have been mistaken; it 
could have been nothing, or merely the light playing upon 
the surface of the leaves. But no, again he distinctly saw 
something moving swiftly, and this time it seemed to him that it 
had taken shelter behind the old sundial which stood at that 
particular spot, and behind whose square base a fragment of 
something white was still visible. 

He hesitated what to do. The figure, whatever it was, was 
feminine, since it wore a skirt. If it was one of the maids of 
the house, although she had no business assuredly to be out 
there at that hour, he had, still more assuredly, no desire to 
discover her delinquencies. Upon the other hand, the figure 
was alone—a fact which made against this hypothesis! He 
decided that it would be wiser to pass on and take no notice. 
His curiosity, however, was by this time aroused; and the 
momentary colloquy ended by his suddenly taking half-a-dozen 
rapid steps towards the sundial, calling out loudly, as he did so, 
to know who was there ? 

He was answered by the sudden darting away of the figure, 
which, escaping from behind the sundial, shot like a greyhound 
between the rose-bushes, out of the precincts of the garden, 
betaking itself into the little wood beyond, where it was seen 
flitting from tree to tree and from bush to bush, with the rapid 
gliding step of some woodland elf, or pixy. 

A momentary pause of astonishment, and the Major gave 
chase. His doubts as to the propriety of his interference were 
now at anend. The most elementary of all instincts, the instinct 
of the hunter, was aroused. To come up with this fugitive, who, 
it seemed, had challenged him to a race, was the only thing to 
be thought of. 

Had the person he was pursuing been entirely dressed in 
black he would have probably found it impossible to do 
so; but that patch of white was a beacon, and he kept it in 
sight. It was a hot chase. Now he nearly overtook his prey, 
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then again it darted behind the trunk of a tree, or was lost to 
sight for a minute or two in the tall brushwood. 

Fortune, however, was in favour of the pursuer. The wood was 
small, and was rapidly narrowing ; the streaks of light which 
permeated it getting broader and broader; the herbage too 
was growing denser under foot, the big docks and mulleins 
catching at the fugitive’s feet and dress. He was in the act of 
coming alongside of it, when it suddenly shot out into the open 
moonlight. 

Once again the Major halted, and this time from sheer 
astonishment, for in the figure flitting before him, lit up 
distinctly by the moonlight, he perceived the youthful Lady 
Eleanor Mordaunt whom he had been assured by the Countess, 
her mamma, to be in bed and asleep nearly three hours before ! 

It was obviously not a reason for slackening his pace, and he 
again sped on in full pursuit. His halt, momentary as it 
was, had given the fugitive a fresh start, of which she took 
full advantage. John Lawrence was an active man and a good 
runner, but it was quite as much as he could do to come up to 
that small figure, which seemed to be endowed with wings. 
They were now racing straight across the middle of the park ; 
clearly visible, no doubt, from the windows of the house, had 
any one thought of looking out. He called once, twice, but 
she took no notice, but sped on, as if weariness were impossible. 
It was the oddest race conceivable. 

Suddenly she wheeled close to the place where the carriage 
had halted the evening of their arrival, and made for the path 
leading to the sea. This brought matters to a climax. To race 
down that path at this hour of the night, and at the pace 
she was now going, was about as hazardous a proceeding as 
could well be conceived. Putting out all his powers, the Major 
overtook her just as she was turning into it, and seized her by 
the arm. “Stop, Lady Eleanor! Stop! Are you not ashamed 
of yourself?” he remonstrated breathlessly. 

She wrenched her arm away from his grasp, so that he could 
not have retained it without hurting her. She made no attempt 
to run away again, however, but stood facing him; her breath 
coming fast; her chest heaving up and down, but her cyes 
dilated, and blazing fierce defiance at him in the moonlight. 

“How dare you?” she said, as soon as she could speak, 
stamping her foot vehemently upon the ground. “ How dare 
you? How dare you? I hate you!” 
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“Hate me as much as you choose, but come home. It is 
not fit for you to be out at this hour.” 

“Why is it not fit? Iam not doing anybody any harm!” 

“ Ask yourself. Does any one know that you are out ?” 

She hesitated. “No, no one knows, of course!” she said at 
last, defiantly. 

“Very well then ; that answers your question. Doing what 
nobody suspects is deceiving.” 

She flushed angrily. “I’m not deceiving,” she exclaimed 
angrily. “There is nothing in the least deceitful about it!” 

“Excuse me, that is just what there is. Doesn’t every one 
believe you to be in bed and asleep, whereas in reality you are 
careering about the deer park with me at your heels ?” 

“T never wanted to have you at my heels, did I? Besides, 
why should they send me to bed so early? Nobody can go to 
sleep at such an hour.” 

“Lady Helversdale told me eight o'clock was your usual 
bed-time.” 

“When Matty and I were alone at Shoreham I never went 
to bed till nine or ten.” 

He took out his watch and slanted it, so as to catch the 
moonlight. “It wants twenty minutes of twelve now!” he 
said dryly. “Most people think that a good hour for being in 
bed.” 

She looked a little aghast, and turned of her own accord 
towards the house. “I couldn’t sleep,” she said in a tone of 
extenuation. “That was why I went out.” 

They proceeded together side by side to the house. Now 
that the glow produced by her scamper had faded away, he 
could see that she had been crying; her eyes were red and 
swollen ; her cheeks stained, her hair hung in elf locks about 
her face. It made him feel tenderly towards her. “ Poor little 
mortal; what a bit of wild untamable nature it was!” he 
thought. It must be somebody's fault surely, that a little girl 
of eleven should have to rush out of doors in the dead of night 
in order to confide her woes to the beech-trees and the rose- 
bushes? He remembered appealing often to the same com- 
forters himself in youthful days, but then he had been a boy. 
It seemed less natural, somehow, in a girl. 

He was making his way to the front door, but she stopped 
him with a gesture. “I won’t go there,” she said abruptly. “I 
won't, I tell you! I won't!” 
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“ How do you propose to getting in then?” he asked. 
“Through that door ””—pointing to the one leading to Lady 
Mordaunt’s part of the house. “That was the way I came out.” 

“Tt will be locked, you know, at this hour. However, just as 
you like,” and he turned his steps towards it. 

It was locked, of course. Old Crockett had seen to that. 
They came to a halt upon the door-step. “What is to be 
done now ?” he said, sinking his voice instinctively to a whisper ; 
it seemed by this time as if they were joint conspirators, and 
equally guilty. “I must ring, otherwise how are you to get 
in?” he added, in a tone of expostulation. 

“Oh, no, don’t, don’t ; please, please don’t ring! There will be 
such a dreadful fuss. I do so hate a fuss!” 

The Major sympathised. He too hated a fuss. He abstained 
from saying that she had brought it upon herself. 

“ How then will you get in?” he enquired. 

“Couldn’t I creep through one of the windows? They can’t 
all be locked? Or I might climb up one of the water-pipes ? 
I got down one once at Shoreham!” Her tone was now quite 
amicable, she had apparently accepted him as an ally, one who, 
as he could not be thrown off, might as well be made available. 

He shook. his head. “Not possible, I’m afraid,” he said 
gravely. “Besides, I don’t think I could quite arrange it with 
my conscience to break into your grandmother’s house in that 
fashion. No, there is only one thing that I can see to be 
done. If you will promise to stay quietly where you are, I 
will see if I cannot cali Lady Mordaunt without disturbing any 
one else.” 

“Grandmamma! but that is as bad as anything! She will 
tell—everybody !” 

“Not if she says she will keep it a secret, and I think she 
will. Promise me not to stir until I come back?” 

“Very well!” she answered gloomily. 

He left her and went round to the other, or garden side of the 
wing, into which Lady Mordaunt’s bedroom, he knew, looked. 
As he. expected, there was a light still burning there, and he 
could see her shadow moving leisurely to and fro. The window 
was open a few inches, and picking up a light handful of sand 
he flung it audaciously straight in upon the carpet. There 
was a stifled exclamation, then a pause. Then, as he expected, 
Lady Mordaunt herself appeared at the open window. 

“Who did that? Who is there?” she enquired angrily. 
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“Hush, don’t call out please! It is I, John Lawrence.” 

“John Lawrence! And what in the name of all that’s 
mysterious brings John Lawrence under my windows at this 
hour of the night, I should like to know ?” 

“Lady Mordaunt, will you do me a favour? Will you come 
and speak to me by yourself at the front door?” 

“Upon my word! Your audacity, young man, is increasing ! 
Why should I come and speak to you at the front door? Do 
you wish me to catch my death? Are you sure you are_not a 
little—drunk ?” 

“Quite sure; not the least. I want you to open the door your- 
self. There is some one else there, whom I want you to let in.” 

“To let in! Are you raving? Who can there be to let in 
at twelve o’clock at night ?” 

He went closer to the window, and spoke in a whisper. “ Your 
grand-daughter is out there,” he said. 

“My grand-daughter! my grand-daughter out of doors at 
this hour? Really you must be drunk !” 

In spite of this assurance, he heard her moving hastily to and 
fro in the room ; a minute afterwards a light shone in the window 
of the passage. He went hastily back to the front door. 

Elly was still there, leaning against the balustrade which led 
to the entrance. She looked like a little white wraith in the 
moonlight. Lady Mordaunt’s steps were heard approaching. 
Both conspirators trembled. Suddenly the door was flung 
open, and the light of the candle rushed out across the gravel 
in a long red line, their two shadows dancing fantastically along 
with it. 

Lady Mordaunt stood silent for a moment, gazing at them. 

“Upon my word!” she ejaculated at last. “Perhaps you will 
have the goodness both of you to explain what’s the meaning of 
all this ?” 

“The meaning is that your grand-daughter could not sleep, 
so she went out for a walk in the garden, and the evening 
being so lovely, she forgot how late it was getting. Now she 
wishes to get to her own room without disturbing any one, and 
we are sure that you will be good enough to help us. That's 
all. It’s perfectly simple, you see!” 

“So it appears! And what part, pray, have you had in the 
drama, young man? Was it you who induced her to go out ?” 

“No, not that exactly. I merely met her when she had 
got out.” 
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“Tt wasn’t his fault a bit, grandmamma! He had nothing to 
say to it,” the girl said impatiently. “I went out of my own 
accord.” 

“Indeed. And why, pray ? 

“I couldn't sleep, I—everything was so horrid—I couldn't 
dear staying where I was.” 

“What prevented you from sleeping ?” 

“T don’t know, I—I—I.” Her face quivered piteously, and 
she let it fall suddenly into her hands with a childish gesture. 
“I—I missed—Matty so. She—she always came to say good- 
night to me. There was no one to say good-night to me.” 
This was followed by a long sob, which went to the hearts of 
both hearers. 

Lady Mordaunt and the Major exchanged glances. 

“She’s worn out and upset, poor little thing!” he said 
sotto voce. “Don’t scold her any more to-night, there’s a dear 
lady.” 

“Scolding! I am wot scolding her, I was not thinking of 
scolding her!” she retorted angrily. “Come in, child, and we'll 
see if we can’t get you to bed without disturbing the rest of 
the good people,” she added gently. 

Elly obeyed, but tired out with tears and sleepiness she 
stumbled over the threshold. Her grandmother put her arm 
tenderly round her to support her. It was the touch of the 
feather to the jar of alum. The child broke down utterly; 
clinging to her, and hiding her head upon her shoulder, sobbing 
as if her very soul was flooding away upon the torrent of her 
tears. 

The old lady stooped and kissed her tenderly ; stroking her 
head, and smoothing down the long tangles of her hair. 
Suddenly an idea seemed to strike her, for she turned round 
sharply upon the bystander. “Good-night, John Lawrence,” she 
said tartly over her shoulder. And the Major thereupon stole 
meekly away, shutting the door behind him with a cautiousness 
which even the discreet Crockett could hardly have outdone ! 


CHAPTER VII. 


He did not go again to Mordaunt for some weeks. His 
work had got into knots and tangles, and he meant to devote 
himself religiously to it henceforward, and brook no more 
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interruptions. He had a note from Lady Mordaunt a few days 
later, asking him again to dinner, but hardened his heart, and 
sent a plump refusal. He would have been delighted to go, he 
assured her, if it were possible, but really he could zo# leave his 
work. 

He heard no more for some time, and began to wonder 
whether she was offended. At last another note arrived, 
which showed that her displeasure was not, at any rate, 
implacable? 

It was scarcely gratifying, she said, that a person whose society 
you enjoyed told you plainly that he preferred that of dead 
crabs and disgusting gelatinous monsters. There was a time, 
she could assure him, when even the most repulsive of jelly- 
fishes or sea-anemones would not have kept a young man from 
her side. Well, well, that time was gone by, and only fools 
refused to recognize the inevitable. Her son and daughter- 
in-law, she went on to inform him, were leaving her in the course 
of a few days for Homburg, in order to try the effect of the 
waters upon Lord Helversdale’s gout. Her grand-daughter 
Elly, on the other hand, was remaining with her, an arrange- 
ment for which she had entirely to thank Aim, John Lawrence. 
But for his extraordinary and unprecedented interference the 
other night, she would as soon have thought of keeping a 
kangaroo or cat-of-the-mountains from the Zoological Gardens 
under her charge, as that young woman. This being the case, 
she hoped that he would understand that the responsibility 
was, at least in part, #zs ; that he would have the goodness to 
remember that she looked to him to assist her in the manage- 
ment of that excessively troublesome specimen of humanity! 
She herself, she observed, had come to a time of life when peace 
was what you chiefly demanded of Providence, your relatives, 
and the world at large. However it might be with a man, at 
sixty-two a woman’s work was, or ought in her opinion, to 
be over. You have done your best—well, badly, indifferently, 
as the case might be, but still your best. After that, the 
game is done; the book closed. Whether you lived or died, 
finis ought to be written to it. You ought to be exempt, 
exempt from having to begin life over again from the begin- 
ning ; from having to run about in pursuit of nursery maids and 
governesses ; from having to see that children avoided catching 
coughs and colds; that they turned their toes the right way, 
and spoke with the proper accents. Above all, exempt from 
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having your nerves upset, and your good digestion utterly 
deranged by the proceedings of a little rampageous two-legged 
catamount, who appeared to exude mischief as naturally as a 
pine-tree exudes turpentine ! 

The Major laughed a good deal over this letter, which seemed 
to him eminently characteristic—though he had never known 
Lady Mordaunt flaunt her own incapacities with quite so much 
vigour before. As to her statement that she expected him to 
be responsible for her grand-daughter’s conduct, he took that to 
be merely a hyperbolical way of saying that he was to come to 
Mordaunt as often as possible, and discounted accordingly. He 
wrote to tell her that he was starting in a day or two for 
London on business, so could not present himself at present, but 
would do so the instant he returned. 

His letters to Professor Jenkyll had, so far, elucidated 
few replies, and those neither particularly apposite nor par- 
ticularly satisfactory. Probably he was unusually busy, the 
Major reflected. Still let him be ever so busy, if once he was: 
made to understand the real importance, value and novelty 
of the suggestions made to him, he would, he felt sure, lay 
all other work aside in order to follow them up. This being 
the case, the only thing was to take him personally by storm,,. 
and accordingly he started a few days later for London, with 
all his facts and bottles set out in battle array. 

He found his friend—a huge leonine man, with an enor- 
mous beard—in a whirl of hurry and excitement, excitement 
not entirely due to the interests of science. He was just 
starting upon a visit to a country house, a very illustrious 
country house, where Cabinet Ministers and ambassadors were 
quite average guests. The Professor, for all his philosophy, 
was evidently a little caught in this ministerial and ambassa- 
dorial vortex. His talk ran upon high social and political 
topics; the extraordinary blunders of the Ministry; the 
private opinions of the Duke—that Duke to whose house 
he was going—upon the present complicated and ticklish state 
of foreign affairs. It was not without some difficulty that the 
Major brought the conversation round to that humbler subject 
which was at the moment engrossing his own thoughts. 

“Ah, yes ; those theories of yours, my dear fellow, about the 
medusoid form of the Tubularie!” the Professor exclaimed. 
“True, true. Read your letters? Why of course I read your 
letters! Very ingenious and suggestive they were too, upon 
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my word, very. No doubt the whole arrangement is more or 
less in a chaotic state. About your views—it struck me, you 
know, that there were a few—well, flaws. Your terminology 
was—you'll excuse my saying so—a little mixed. Of course 
it is a great difficulty, especially in that order, which really 
ought to be set up with a glossary of its own. I could put 
you right in ten minutes if I had time, but I have been so run 
off my feet lately that really I—I have your letters all safe 
though. Perhaps, by the way, you'd like to have them back, 
eh?” 

The Major looked blank. “I hoped that you might have been 
able to go into the matter with me, Jenkyll,” he said in a tone 
of disappointment. “Surely the point is worth clearing up; 
and as to the proofs, I have them here.” He held up a small 
box, from whence proceeded a clinking sound of bottles. 

The Professor scratched his chin and eyed the box with some 
disfavour. “It’s a deuced pity you didn’t take up the subject 
last year,” he said rather testily. “Yes, I know, you couldn’; 
you were in India ; still, it was a pity. You see I was working 
at the order myself then, and I could have put you right ina 
twinkling—had the whole thing at my fingers’ ends—pat, like 
my A BC! You would have been uncommonly useful to 
me too—really you would! It’s a great matter having some 
one going over the same set of facts as oneself; we're all liable 
to error. These ideas of yours might have come in then in 
their proper place, and I should have been able to say whether 
they were any good or not—worth anything, you know. Now 
I don’t candidly see, my dear fellow, that I can be of any use 
to you. I make a point of sweeping my mind as much as 
possible of all old work before plunging into anything new. 
It’s like a language ; one turns the other out. Of course, after 
a bit, I could rub it up again; but then if I did there would 
be a danger of the rest going to the dogs.” 

John Lawrence looked blanker still. The Professor made 
frantic clutches at his papers, and stuffed them away into a 
succession of pigeon-holes before him. 

“T’'ll tell you what to do,” he exclaimed, turning round. “Go 
to the Museum, to Jones—Perkington Jones—and explain your 
ideas to him, and see what he says. He’s a painstaking little 
fellow, just the man for you ; limited, of course—frightened out 
of his very wits at a new idea. Still, that will be all the better. 
If you can convince him you can convince any one. You cant 
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do better than go to Jones; tell him J sent you. And now, my 
dear fellow I must be off. Time and tide, you know . The 
Duke is the most punctual man in England. You'll forgive 
me, I know.” And the Professor was gone in a whirlwind ! 

The Major took his advice, and went to Mr. Perkington Jones, 
whom he found seated at a large table in one of the private 
apartments belonging to the Natural History collection, not 
then removed to more spacious quarters. Mr. Perkington Jones 
was small and neat and dapper. He wore a flower in his 
buttonhole, and neatly stitched alpaca sleeves to keep his 
cuffs clean. He listened to our friend’s explanation with 
the air of a pedagogue confronted with some full-grown but 
unusually backward pupil. Though young, he had evidently all 
a scientist’s confirmed distrust of amateurs and their fads. 

When his visitor paused, he enquired if he had read Professor 
Kettleworth’s monograph upon the subject. 

The Major had done so. 

“ And Cox’s ‘Campanularia Atlantica’ ?” 

This also the Major had read. 

“And Heimann’s papers in the ‘ Monatsbericht der Akademie 
der Wissenschaft’ ?” 

No, Major Lawrence replied. He had not read those ; he 
didn’t, in fact, know German. 

Mr. Jones looked as if that settled the question. Scientific 
men, he observed, with an emphasis on the first word, were 
obliged to acquaint themselves with the latest results of investi- 
gation, foreign no less than English. Of course amateurs were 
under no such obligation. Nothing was easier, as Mr.—thank 
you— Major Lawrence would no doubt admit, than to be 
misled by erroneous appearances. Every competent biologist 
knew that they cropped up by hundreds under his hands. 
Gentlemen whose training had not been—well, of a rigorously 
scientific character—were peculiarly prone to be—er—led away 
by their imaginations. He was far from saying that this 
was the case in the present instance; still, Mr—thank you 
—Major Lawrence must admit that, it was, to say the least, 
probable. 

That undisciplined observer’s stock of patience was beginning 
towax thin under these repeated rebuffs. It was not a question 
of appearances or imagination, but of proofs, tangible proofs, he 
said curtly. All he asked was that some one would have the 
goodness to go over the facts with him, and see if their impressions 
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corroborated his. The facts were there, he had them in a box 
by his side. There was no need to refer to Heimann or any one 
else. The whole thing lay in a nutshell ! 

Mr. Jones opened his eyes mildly. It was the nature of 
amateurs, he was evidently aware, to lose their tempers and 
become violent, whenever their hobbies were crossed. A great 
many erroneous conceptions, he observed, would be found 
corrected in Heimann’s papers. If Mr—thank you—Major 
Lawrence proposed to go on pursuing these studies, he was sure 
that he would find it to be quite worth his while to acquire 
the 

But the Major hastily gathered up his box of bottles and took 
his leave. He felt that if he remained much longer, the irasci- 
bility of amateurs might possibly be displayed in even more 
convincing fashion. 

At his club that evening he encountered a friend to whom, as 
a probable sympathiser, he recounted his grievances. The friend 
was a mighty Nimrod, mighty traveller, mighty naturalist too, 
in hiswayv. Had shot, fished, hunted, zoologized, in nearly every 
quarter of the globe, and was reported to know more about one 
particular order of horned animals than any man then living, 
with the possible exception of a single Leipsic professor who 
had never been outside his own university town. As a sample 
of the self-trained and self-educated amateur, he was, however, 
to some degree tarred with the same brush as John Lawrence. 
The faculty looked doubtfully upon both. 

“There’s nothing for it, my dear fellow, take my word, but a 
plunge into print,” that experienced veteran declared positively. 
“State your facts as clearly as you can. Then when some one 
attacks you—as of course some one will—and proves that there 
never was so* incompetent a nincompoop, you fire straight 
back, which will give you an opportunity of stating your case 
over again and bringing up every proof you have, and sooner 
or later one of the big wigs will take it up, and the point will 
be settled one way or other. If you’re wrong, they'll not 
let you be in any doubt about it; if you’re right, some one 
will find that he held it himself from the beginning. It won't 
be very satisfactory, anyhow, still that’s what you'll do, if you 
take my advice.” 

The Major thanked him, but looked doubtful. He did not, 
somehow, relish the programme. He had a vision of a great 
many hard words—not exclusively in dog-Latin—which affected 
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him unpleasantly even in anticipation. Sitting up rather dis- 
consolately late that evening, he thought over his friend’s advice, 
and the more he thought of it the less he liked it. That his 
facts were in the main right so far, he felt convinced, but that his 
own technical equipment was equal to supporting them, was a 
very different affair. If Jenkyll or any other biological luminary 
would have looked into the matter and pronounced upon it, 
then he would have felt comparatively safe. As it was, would 
it not be better, he asked himself ruefully, to leave the whole 
question alone for the present? After all, he reflected, as he 
got up and lit a bedroom-candle, if he was right, some better 
qualified observer would no doubt hit upon the same idea 
sooner or later; and if he was wrong, the sooner his blunders 
were dropped and forgotten the better! This, it will be 
owned, was philosophic, but the philosophy even of an amateur 
naturalist is subject to lapses, and next morning he found 
himself eyeing his unfortunate box of bottles with a sense 
of disgust, a cold discomfort and inward self-derision, not far 
removed from incipient nausea. Other variations of baffled 
aspirations have before now produced the same pangs! 








BOOK IL—THE YOUNG IDEA. 
CHAPTER I. 


THE day after his return to Devonshire he walked over to 
Mordaunt to see his old friend. Upon approaching the hall 
door he perceived that it had again assumed that appearance of 
fixed inhospitality which it had worn before the coming of the 
Helversdales, so he turned away, not without a feeling of satis- 
faction, to the other, known as the jib door, the same to which 
he and Elly had gone upon the night of their adventure, and 
which gave entrance, as the reader will remember, to the wing. 
Some fresh wheel-marks upon the gravel seemed to portend a 
visitor, and in effect upon entering the sitting-room he found 
Lady Mordaunt entertaining a stout lady in a green velvet 
dress, with a great many ostrich feathers upon her head. The 
day was bright and summer-like, and the lady’s green velvet 
had a very sumptuous appearance, as if it had been assumed 
for the first time. The Major recognized her at once. It was 
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_ the same lady they had metin a barouche the morning Lady 
Mordaunt had come to announce the Helversdales’ arrival, and 
who had been mentioned to him as Mrs. Cathers. He glanced 
round the room for her son, but there was no one else visible. 

His old friend received him with all her usual kindliness, 
more even, he fancied, than usual. She had missed him 
atrociously, she assured him. If he had kept away for the 
purpose of making himself of value, his vanity ought no 
doubt to be punished, but she was afraid that it would not be 
her hand that could administer the chastisement. Everything, 
he must remember, was comparative, and he was literally 
the only man under sixty or over sixteen within a radius 
of a dozen miles! He enquired, as in duty bound, after her 
son and daughter-in-law, and learnt that they had quitted her 
the preceding Tuesday. They were to remain a few nights 
in London and then to proceed to Germany, where it was 
expected that they would remain at least a couple of months, 
As she had already informed him in her letter, her grand- 
daughter had remained, and was at that moment in the park 
with Mrs. Cathers’ son, who had ridden over upon his pony. 

“And I sincerely hope he will not let himself be drawn into 
any madcap pranks by her,” she went on, addressing that lady. 
“The child doesn’t seem to know what fear is. She makes me 
shake in my shoes from morning till night. Literally, from hour 
to hour, I never know what new piece of foolhardiness I may 
have to hear of. 

Mrs. Cathers looked alarmed, but responded with some 
motherly pride that Algernon was a most accomplished 
horseman, She had had a riding-master for some months 
on purpose to give him instruction, and he assured her that 
there was nothing left for him to learn. 

“ Ah, well, then that is all right. I don’t imagine that Elly 
is an accomplished horse-woman, or a horse-woman at all, 
only if a hippogriffin, or a dragon with a fiery tail could be 
found and presented to her to ride, she would mount it without 
a moment’s hesitation !” 

Curious to renew his acquaintance with this inconvenient 
little phenomenon, Major Lawrence suggested that he should 
go to the park and see what the riders were about, to which 
Lady Mordaunt agreed, desiring him, however, to order them to 
return at once. Mrs. Cathers had asked for her carriage. 

He had not gone far before he perceived them. About the 
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middle of the park, forming a circle around a dilapidated 
thorn-tree, lay a well-defined ring of dull brown, left on the grass 
by the hoofs of horses. This circle was known as the racecourse, 
and in former years had been used as an exercise ground, until a 
closer intimacy with the innermost penetralia of the Turf had 
caused a concentration of all Lord Helversdale’s stable establish- 
ment in the vicinity of Newmarket. As the Major was leisurely 
walking across the soft springy turf he perceived three figures on 
horseback ; a larger one, that of a groom; two smaller ones, 
that of a boy and a girl, standing together upon the deserted 
racecourse. 

It was evident, even before he was within hearing distance, 
that an altercation was going on between the two latter; the 
girl urging, the boy resisting some suggestion, that suggestion 
from their gestures being apparently the leaping of one of 
the fences which crossed this space at tolerably regular [in- 
tervals; fences which, with their high furze-topped banks, 
presented somewhat alarming possibilities to an inexpert rider. 
At last the girl’s persistence seemed to overcome the boy’s 
reluctance, for they started off together at a brisk canter towards 
the obstacle in question. 

Seeing they were coming towards him, the Major stood still. 
It was a pretty sight. Mounted upon a rough Exmoor pony, 
which usually did duty as a post-carrier, a grey skirt under her 
black jacket, a small grey felt hat upon her head, Elly 
Mordaunt looked as if she had just sprung accidentally into. the 
saddle. Her hair, loosened by her rapid movements, lay in a 
brown tangle on her shoulders ; her eyes shone and danced as 
she urged her pony forward. Her companion’s appearance was 
much more correct. He wore a well-fitting riding suit, with a 
pair of corded leggings like a man’s ; his pony’s coat, too, shone 
from excess of grooming. These more orthodox accessories did 
not appear to impart much confidence. His big black eyes 
were fixed upon the impediment in front of them with an air of 
anything but satisfaction. Even from where he stood, the Major 
could see that his lips twitched nervously. 

Both riders came down at a quick pace towards the fence, the 
boy slightly leading. His pony, a handsome bright bay, nearly 
thoroughbred, with black mane and tail, was evidently full of 
going and keen for the effort. Elly, on the contrary, had some 
difficulty in keeping her animal’s head to the fence. Every 
moment it showed symptoms of swerving, and it was only by 
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sheer determination upon the rider’s part that it was kept 
straight. Both had their front hoofs nearly upon the brink, 
when young Cathers’ courage suddenly gave way completely, 
With both hands he clutched at the reins, and with a violent 
wrench, which nearly brought it upon its haunches, twisted 
the pony’s head away from the fence, and forced it to turn aside 
along the flattened top of the bank. At the same time the 
Exmoor pony seemed to collect all its energies for the effort; 
made a bound in the air, which brought it several feet beyond 
the necessary distance, to the evident astonishment of its rider, 
whose attention was so taken up by her own efforts to retain 
her seat as to be unable to observe what had befallen her 
companion. 

As soon as she was again firm in the saddle, she turned and 
looked back with an air of surprise. 

“Well? What happened? Why didn’t you come on?” she 
asked. 

“ The brute refused,” he responded promptly ; “I couldn't get 
him to go.” By way probably of proving his assertion he 
struck the pony a cut with his riding-whip, to which it responded 
by a plunge which ‘nearly had the effect of sending its rider 
into the middle of a clump of furze. 

“Upon my word, you’re a nice unblushing little liar!” was the 
Major’s inward comment. He did not feel justified in repeating 
the observation aloud, however, so merely walked on towards the 
two riders. 

“How do you do, Lady Elly? and well done!” he said 
good-naturedly. “You came over that fence like a little grey 
bird.” 

“ Very nearly flew off like a little bird, didn’t I?” she answered 
with a laugh. “Did you see? I hoped nobody did.” Then a 
recollection of their last encounter seemed to come over her, for 
she grew red up to the brim of her hat. 

The Major perceived the blush, and guessed the cause, but 
took no notice. .“You kept his head well to the fence as 
you were coming down, at any rate,” he said. “He had all the 
mind to refuse, if you would have let him.” 

“T suppose they don’t like being asked to do things for nothing, 
do they ?” she answered, patting her beast’s mane, which was 
tangled like a brier fence. “The other pony did refuse.” 

“Qh it did, did it?” 

By this time young Cathers had come up, having made the 








riders had so abruptly parted company. He was evidently on 
anything but good terms with his pony. He looked, moreover, 
sullen and rather shamefaced. His beauty, however, was 
incontestable. 

“Should you like to try again?” Elly enquired unsus- 
piciously. “Perhaps your pony wouldn’t refuse next time.” 

“Oh yes it would,” he answered hastily. “I know it would, 
it always does. It is a nasty brute. I have arother, a much 
larger one at home. When I come next I will ride that.” 

“It is not considered a good thing to chuck your bridle upon 
the very edge of a fence!” the Major could not resist observing 
with some significance. 

The boy scowled at him, half fiercely, half with an air of 
apprehension ; his great black eyes growing thunderous with 
hostility. 

“Come along,” he said sulkily, in a whisper to Elly. “Don’t 
let him keep you bothering there all night.” 

John caught the look and the whisper. Decidedly he did 
not like that boy! 

“When are we going to have our next walk together, Lady 
Elly?” he said, laying a detaining hand upon the mane of the 
Exmoor. “You must come and see my cottage. You said 
you liked queer beasts, and I have no end.” 

Elly’s eyes brightened. “Oh, I should so like to go!” she 
said. “Have you got a trilobite? I have been wanting for 
years and years—all my life—to see a trilobite.” 

“Perhaps I have. Not alive though, you know; there aren’t 
any trilobites alive, except perhaps in very deep water. They’re 
all fossils—stones, you know.” 

“Qh,” she said, with an air of disappointment, “I didn’t know. 
I thought they were all alive.” 

“But I have sea-urchins, and starfish, and sea mice, and more 
moths and butterflies than you probably ever saw in your life,” 
the Major went on encouragingly. 

“Do come,” Algernon Cathers whispered irritably. “What 
an old bore he is! Can’t you get away from him ?” 

“By the way, I was sent to tell you both that it was time 
to come in,” John continued, turning with a suddenness which 
made the last speaker start. “Lady Mordaunt is anxious to 
see that no one has broken any bones, and your mother,” 
nodding at young Cathers, “is going, I believe.” 
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The person addressed made no answer, beyond another 
scowl. 

Elly looked disappointed. “Dear me, what a pity! we might 
have had another gallop,” she said, in a tone of regret. “Do 
you think your mother really wants to go?” 

“She won’t want to go till /’ ready,” he answered with 
lordly decision. As he spoke, however, he watched the Major 
from under his black lashes, and moved his pony a few paces 
away with an air of apprehension. 

Elly looked doubtfully from one to the other, as if uncertain 
whose opinion to go by. The matter was decided by the 
Exmoor, who, seeing his companion move away, started at 
a trot to follow him. His rider yielded, and the two children 
presently cantered off across the grass, the groom in his yellow 
belt thundering in their rear. When she had got half-way 
across the open space the girl looked back to where the Major 
was still standing, and waved her hand to him with an air of 
remorse, 





(To be continued.) 
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THE CRUISE OF THE ‘MARCHESA’ IN EASTERN SEAS. 
By F. H. H. Gurtremarr. (2 vols., illustrated, 42s. Murray.) 
It is no disparagement to the many illustrated books which have 
appeared this season, to say that none of them surpass, if any of 
them equal, Mr. Guillemard’s in beauty of appearance. Nor do 
these volumes rely on their illustrations alone, as a recommendation 
to public favour; their contents are no mere traveller’s journal of 
a yacht voyage round the world, but comprise the natural history, 
the folk-lore, the customs, the prospects, of many a little-known 
land, from the frozen mountains and /fundras of Kamtchatka to 
the home of humming-birds in Borneo and New Guinea. In short, 
Mr. Guillemard appears to have started with an exceptionally good 
equipment of scientific and historical knowledge, and to have served up 
his mass of materials with considerable literary skill, The personal 
incidents and adventures, of which there are not a few, supply that sym- 
pathetic bond which cannot fail to make the reader “ one of the party.” 


TRAVELS WITH THE AFGHAN BOUNDARY COMMISSION. 
By Lieut. A. C. Yate, Bombay Staff Corps. (1 vol. 215. Black- 
wood.) England and Russia face to face in Asia, is another title 
of this work ; it is, with the exception of some thirty pages, a repro- 
duction of letters to the Daily Telegraph and other papers, the first 
being dated August 31, 1884, the last June 18, 1885. The author 
must not be confounded with Captain Yate, of Penjdeh fame, to whom 
we have often seen the book ascribed. As dealing with events and 
places of which we shall certainly hear more anon, the volume is worth 
possessing. But to read—or re-read—in cold blood a thick volume of 
special correspondence more than eighteen months old, is a serious matter. 


LOCKSLEY HALL, SIXTY YEARS AFTER, Erc. By Lorp 
Tennyson. (1 vol. 6s. Macmillan.) In spite of the uncomfortable 
jolting metre, some of the passages in this grand poem must enchain 
even the most fastidious lover of smooth rhythm. After reading “ The 
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Promise of May” we wished the time so spent had been given to 
committing more of Locksley Hall to memory ! 

THE CRUISE OF THE LAND YACHT ‘WANDERER.’ By 
GORDON STABLES, M.D., R.N. (t vol. gs. Hodder & Stoughton.) If 
anybody thinks of caravanning this spring, let him not damp his ardour 
by reading Dr. Stables’s account of his journey to Scotland in the 
‘Wanderer.’ There are no adventures to atone for the discomfort, and 
no adequate return for the large outlay. Fortunately, health, fresh air, 
and exercise, which formed Dr. Stables’s objective, do not result only 
from crawling along dusty roads for weeks in a waggon at a pace of some 
four miles an hour. There is some reason in caravanning in countries 
where inns are bad or unknown, but why, oh why in England? A 
driving tour in dog-cart or mail-phaeton is delightful ; but just think of 
two months in a waggon, even though it contains a “ cheffoniere, both 
elegant and ornamental, with large looking-glass over and behind it !” 





RECORDS OF STAG-HUNTING ON EXMOOR. By Hox. 
JouN Fortescue. (1 vol. 16s. Chapman & Hall.) Many people— 
too many, often thinks the master—begin to hunt the stag, but few are 
up at the finish ; in the same way we expect more will open this book 
than will peruse it to the end. For a third consists of an Appendix 
detailing a number of “ runs” during the last thirty years, of which the 
record, though important, is wearisome. ‘The first chapter is topo- 
graphical, and need detain no one; but all who love animals will be 
interested in the numerous faithful observations of the Red deer’s habits, 
and all sportsmen will admire the narrative of Mr. Bissett’s pluck and 
perseverance in rallying the hunt, through hostility, financial troubles, 
and decimation of the pack by rabies, until it reached what may be 
fairly called perfection. Ninety hunting-days, and ninety wild deer 
slain in a season, is a record to rouse the envy of gentlemen who keep 
two or three tame hinds and a few couple of hounds to amuse themselves ! 
We find the inexplicable mystery of ‘‘ Sport ” appearing in the huntsman’s 
(Arthur Heal’s) soliloquy, “She was properly bate, when we killed her, 
poor thing!” or again in Mr. Bissett’s, “‘ Hounds here lost her, and 
every one was right glad of it!” There are a number of fair illustrations. 


LAYS AND LEGENDS. By E. Nespir. (1 vol. 5s. Longmans.) 
Poetry is a thing upon which even cultivated people hold the most 
widely differing views, and therefore we speak for ourselves when 
we say that these poems, taken as a whole, are among the strongest 
and sweetest that have been published for some years. Space will not 
allow us to quote in proof of this statement, but if the reader will tur 
to “ Tekel” and the story in verse called “ Absolution,” we believe that 
he will find confirmation of it. One word, however, we would venture 
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to say to Mrs. Nesbit—Is it really necessary that she should besmirch 
her Muse’s wings with so much Socialistic mire? Have we no Cham- 
pions and no Hyndmans to shout out this sort of stuff much more 
effectively in vulgar prose? Also, is existence altogether so miserable 
in its present, and hopeless in its future, as she would teach us? Perhaps 
it may be; but then in the interests of her neighbours and cheerfulness 
at large, surely it behoves people who can write like Mrs. Nesbit to 
make a little pretence of happy laughter, just once or twice in a volume. 


SHE: A HISTORY OF ADVENTURE. By H. Riper Haccarp. 
(1 vol. 6s. Longmans.) The second title will save the guileless reader 
from imagining this to be the story of some “ not impossible She,” such 
as the ordinary novelist loveth. In fact, Mr. Haggard’s She is quite 
impossible, but none the less fascinating for that. She, says “‘ one who 
knows,” is the spirit of earthly beauty, the fair essence of Paganism, 
looking to earth and earthly passion for her perfect joy, and not afraid 
to challenge Omnipotence. Those who shrink from expounding the 
great mystery of She, may be well content with a marvellously realistic 
tale of fantastic adventures, and such lesser mysteries as “ hot-potting,” 
“the tombs of Kér,” and the “ pillar of life” ; no one need be alarmed 
at the formidable Greek inscriptions on the Sherd of Amenartas: they 
are simply part of the play, and if the translation be read, they can be 
treated as une guantité négligeable. 


‘THE TRAGEDY OF FEATHERSTONE. By B. L. Farjeon. 
(3 vols. Ward & Downey.) Take warning! Whosoever reads this 
book and looks first at the end, will spoil a pleasure. For the sake 
of his admirable plot we can pardon Mr. Farjeon all his side-issues, set 
conversations, and lovers whose supreme term of affection is “dear.” 
More difficult is it to forgive him for the wife who, when informed that, 
had her husband “ been found alive instead of dead, he would have been 
arrested for murder,” makes no effort then or subsequently to question 
or prove the truth of a charge which she hears made for the first time 
unsupported by evidence! Some parts of the book are very pathetic ; 
we venture to think that no one who has just finished the second volume 
will pass a street beggar that day without almsgiving. 


THE SILENCE OF DEAN MAITLAND. By MaxweLt Gray. 
(3 vols. Kegan Paul.) We believe there has been a great run upon 
this book at the libraries; but we advise readers to persevere until 
they get it. The secret of the plot is revealed at a very early stage ; 
hence it is plain that the author sets most store by delineation of 
character. And no one can honestly deny his right to do so, for the 
skill with which he draws is exquisite. We should prefer rather fewer 
figures on the stage; and intervals of many years between the acts, 
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involving the presentment of two generations are, we think, detrimental 
to the maintenance of interest as a rule. That this novel is an excep- 
tion proves its strength and truth. Dean Maitland is a terrible example 
of casuistry in extremis. 





LITTLE LORD FAUNTLEROY. By Frances Hopcson Burnetr, 
(1 vol., illustrated, 6s. Warne.) Without suggesting for a moment 
that this is an imitation of the late Mrs, Ewing’s stories, we will only say 
that it bears strong marks of kinship with those fascinating volumes, 
‘The Story of a Short Life’ and ‘Jackanapes.’ The only faults we 
have to find with Little Lord Fauntleroy are, first, that he never makes 
one mistake either in judgment or in action in the whole course of his 
career (up to his eighth birthday, when we part with him), and second, 
that he is adorned with “a mop” of long “ yellow love locks.” By the 
way, “his curly head under its yellow thatch” (p. 44) is, surely, a curious 
subject for a craniologist. In spite of these blemishes—if blemishes 
they be—the book is one which appeals equally to the old-young reader 
and the young-old reader. The tone is good, the humour natural, the 
pathos simple and unstrained, and, last but not least, the illustrations 
are excellent. We strongly recommend it. 

A WHITE HERON AND OTHER STORIES. By Saran Orne 
Jewett. (1 vol., $1 25. Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Boston.) A very 
pretty little book of very pretty short stories ; the scene is American, 
but the language is pure English, supported by an undercurrent of true 
human feeling that makes the world a stage for the tales. They are 
sketches which suggest more than is actually presented to the reader; 
there is no sensation, but plenty of life, observed shrewdly and faithfully 
portrayed. As most of the stories are reprinted from magazines, our 
readers may find this list of them useful: ‘A White Heron,’ ‘the Gray 
Man,’ ‘ Farmer Finch,’ ‘ Marsh Rosemary,’ ‘The Dulham Ladies,’ ‘A 
Business Man,’ ‘ Mary and Martha,’ ‘The News from Petersham,’ ‘the 


Two Browns.’ 


BOOKS AND BOOKMEN. By Anprew Lane. (1 vol., illus- 
trated, 6s. 6d. Longmans.) Whatever Mr. Lang writes is original ; even 
matter already familiar assumes a garb of novelty at the touch of his 
pen. In this volume a great deal of curious information upon various 
literary subjects is conveyed; most agreeable reading now that Mr. Lang 
has breathed upon it, but which few would have taken the pains to 
unearth from ancient tomes for themselves. We expect every one will 
turn first to the paper on ‘ Japanese Bogie books,’ fascinated by the 
ghastly ghostly illustrations. Although most of the essays are reprints, 
the volume is so well got up and quaintly illustrated, as to be quite 
worth procuring even by those who may have read the contents before. 





